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or money belonging to others has been accepted for per- 
sonal profit. This often happens in ways that law cannot 
reach. ‘The explanation generally is that some desirable 
aud proper advantage fills the view so that the indirection 
and dishonor are invisible. Or is there a blind spot in 
the moral eye? Sure it-is that to be lost in this sense is 
to get out of reach of any scheme of salvation so far pre- 
sented. 
a 

SEVEN hundred years is a long time for a man’s work 
to be regarded or held to be of value, and those who are so 
much as remembered for so many centuries have safe 
fame, however variously it may be estimated. The anni- 
versary of Roger Bacon’s birth in 1214 was lately cele- 
brated in England, and men of high authority offered 
their tributes. That he felt discontent with the scholastic 
programme, and conducted experimental research, re- 
mains true, though much has wrongly been ascribed to 
him. It does not diminish the credit due him that he 
believed in the philosopher’s stone, in astrology, and knew 
that the circle bad been squared, nor, if it is proved that 
the modern praise of him has been slightly exaggerated, 
will his greatness be essentially affected. He had a vision 
of a science that would take up all the sciences, and, if 
the popular idea of his inventions and prophecies is mis- 
taken, the fact that he was one of the greatest men of 
his age, and ranks with the great men of any age, is 
secure. 

Fd 

THE substitution of instruction about a thing for 
contact with the thing itself is a fallacy continually re- 
appearing. "Those who decry doctrine, as well as those 
who enforce it, make the mistake of fixing their minds 
on the wrong thing. Doctrine is only a name for teach- 
ing, and teaching can never be dispensed with, specially 
not in the name of practice. Committing a cook-book 
to memory would never allay any one’s hunger. Nor 
would more people be fed if cook-books were, for this 
reason, made unpopular. ‘The psychologists are always 
reiterating this principle with regard to their own spe- 
cialty. The teacher who thinks learning all about psy- 
chology will make her a good teacher, is like the minis- 
ter who insists that the way to be saved is to take the 
belief he demonstrates. All the teacher would get 
would be a little information, which she is very likely 
to put in place of experience and vital contact with 
pupils, and so become a worse teacher rather than a better 
one. All the convert gets is a certain scheme, which 
may confuse his ideas of the way to be saved and do him 
more harm than good. In the mean time, the teacher 
who teaches is illustrating psychological principles with- 
out knowing them, and the man who sets his beliefs to 
work, and keeps them busy, gives the best justification 
for doctrine and the best answer to those to whom doc- 
trine is the one thing needful. 
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A WESTERN minister who had called Billy Sunday and 
his followers the army-worm of the church, whose trail 
is marked by spiritual and religious devastation, received 
the following confirmation of this judgment from an 
Illinois town: ‘If you could only see the tribe of his 
imitators that infest the small towns, you would be 
shocked. ‘They stir up strife, they vilify every good thing. 
They all carry an electric cut of their countenances, which 
they insist on having printed on the first page of the 
local weekly. During my term as postmaster at my home 
town, I landed one of them in the penitentiary, and com- 
pelled two more to leave the town because of their records. 
No wonder the little country church is decaying. This 
type of man is dangerous, yet the country people listen 
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to their laudations of themselves and the wonderful things 
they have done; in fact, one gets the impression that 
God himself would have been helpless had not this 
Billy Sunday been on earth in time to straighten things 
out.”” We could give evidence that it is not the country 
people alone who lack either the intelligence or the cour- 
age to stand up against such enormities of evangelical 
excess. Metropolitan ministers count few who do not 
fall into line when pressure is put upon them to join in 
inviting this ignorant bully to preach the gospel for them. 
They condemn commercialism from their pulpits, yet 
succumb to nothing else when they yield to the demand 
for a Billy Sunday exhibition. Their excuse is practically 
that he “delivers the goods,” and that therefore they 
must not be too exacting about the method of obtaining 
the goods. 
Jw 


Tue excuse theatrical managers give that the ques- 
tionable wares they offer have to be provided because 
the public demands it, is suspicious on the face of it, 
and from time to time it is conspicuously exposed as 
fallacious. The response given to dramatic entertain- 
ment which has no savor of vulgar attractiveness is 
sufficiently frequent to demonstrate the possibility of 
making the stage clean and popular at the same time. 
There are artists whose coming to a city crowds the 
theatre they occupy, and at the same time guarantees its 
purity and wholesomeness for the week. 500,000 people 
went a long way to see an open-air entertainment a few 
weeks ago and sat from six-thirty to eleven o'clock, with 
only a short intermission, some evenings as many as 
125,000 in number, under the spell of the great pageant 
which glorified St. Louis. Not a trace of any vulgarity 
was to be detected, not a taint of cheapness. ‘The ideal- 
ism was emphatic and prevailing, the standard was 
artistically lofty, and lessons of the noblest import were 
portrayed and expressed. The vast crowd felt what 
they saw, and understood its meaning. The silence of 
such a throng was profoundly impressive. ‘The effect was 
religious. After such a witness it is absurd to say that 
the populace must have an evangelical mountebank per- 
form to rouse their higher sentiment, or that low amuse- 
ment is the only thing that will bring crowds. 


Definitions and Denominations. 


The present writer many years ago protested that no 
dictionary gave anything like an adequate definition of 
the name we bear. All the statements are negative and 
useless. No one reading them could get even a glimmer 
of an idea of what the word ‘Unitarian” stands for. 
Suppose some learned lexicographer should aim to de- 
scribe the Democratic and Republican parties in the 
United States. Both might come under one definition, 
as parties that do not believe in government by kings. 
In a Western city two daily papers bear the names Demo- 
crat and Republican. By a curious shifting of parties it 
happens that the Democrat is Republican in politics, and 
the Republican Democrat. 

Now the sublime doctrine of the unity of God was 
proclaimed long before Trinitarianism was thought of. 
That doctrine was not in the mind of the speaker when he 
said, ““Hear, O Israel: the Lord our God is one Lord.” 
It was not in the minds of those great thinkers who, sur- 
rounded by the nations that believed in a vast pantheon 
of gods, great and small, good and bad, weak and powerful, 
summed up all knowledge of the Deity in the one sublime 
affirmation: He is one,—indivisible, infinite, eternal; the 
Father of lights, the Author of every good and perfect 
gift; the blessed and only Potentate; the King of kings, 
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and Lord of lords; who only hath immortality, dwelling 
in light inaccessible; whom no man hath seen or can see. 

For many generations the Divine Unity had been cher- 
ished as the chief treasure of Israel, but there came a time 
when the doctrine received a new sanction, and then be- 
came the inspiration of a new gospel. As first proclaimed, 
it rose up in a world which supposed itself to be under 
the dominion of many gods, and entered into the minds 
of men as a Presence, a Power, a Personality, before whom 
the half-gods fled away. Presently, along the shores of 
Greece and over the waves of the blue Algean was heard 
a inighty voice proclaiming, “‘Great Pan is dead.’ After 
this came scholastic musings and metaphysical specula- 
tions, out of which, to satisfy the minds of men for a 
season, emerged the doctrine of the Trinity, which of its 
own weight is falling into the abysm of speculation from 
which it emerged. 

Not such has been the fate and fortunes of the doctrine 
of the Divine Unity, for that contains the perfect prin- 
ciple from which all great conclusions flow. Out of it 
comes the Fatherhood of God, the divinity of human 
nature, the unity of the human race, and all the great 
conclusions that flow from the conception of a spiritual 
universe, co-extensive with and including all that the 
imagination of man can compass. Many generations 
passed after it entered the minds of men before it was 
possible for any one to draw from it the magnanimous 
affirmation, ‘The Spirit itself beareth witness with our 
spirit, that we are the children of God: and if children, 
then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ.” 
It takes time for all the legitimate conclusions to be drawn 
from any fruitful principle, but in time the fidelity of 
humble believers is rewarded and the seed of truth bursts 
into full flower. 

There are many religious denominations, so called 
because they can be denominated by some fair defini- 
tion or by some haphazard catchword. In the United 
States there are on record 217 religious sects, some of 
them, however, only sub-sections of larger denomina- 
tions, as, for instance, there are 7 kinds of Adventists, 
16 Baptists, 14 Friends, 24 Lutherans, 14 Methodists, and 
11 Presbyterians. Of Universalists and Unitarians only 
one kind of each is reported. Of these 217 sects the dif- 
ferences are of such minor importance that they tend to 
disappear; and then names having served a brief need of 
definition disappear. The four great denominations, 
Episcopal, Baptist, Methodist, and Congregational, have 
names that have no value now that controversy about 
them has ceased to engage the thoughts of earnest men. 
They relate to modes of government or unessential rites, 
and are all on the way to desuetude. 

He was a great man who first pronounced the word 
“universe.” It was the symbol of a great conception 
that has been verified and ennobled by every advance 
of science. By some happy chance “unity” and “‘ univer- 
sality”” have been made the denominating words of two 
heretical bodies who have fought their brave and winning 
battle against all comers. Where, now, is the religious 
genius who can find or coin a word large enough to in- 
clude the meanings of the two epithets and also offer an 
invitation to all free thinkers who are convinced that we 
live in a spiritual universe? It must be a word applica- 
ble not only to a body of believers, but to each individual 
member. For example, if one were to found a denomi- 
nation to be called “’The Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity,” what should we call any single member of that 
denomination? Few of the many denominations have 
any felicitous epithets for the mass and for the individual. 
The word ‘‘Christian’’ becomes ambiguous whenever it 
is applied to an individual of ‘The Christian Connection,” 
and many others are equally awkward. 
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We stand outside of the federated ‘evangelical 
churches”’ of America, whete we ought to stand, and it 
is a matter of such indifference that most Unitarians can 
only with difficulty recall the name of the federation 
from which they are excluded. We have nothing to be 
ashamed of and nothing to retract. There are great 
days ahead for all who are faithful, and on the rising stream 
of progress we shall go on to a larger fellowship. What 
spiritual genius can give us a new word of power that will 
suggest a spiritual universe, a divine unity, a persuasive 
spirit which shall create and inspire a universal brother- 
hood? G. B. 


What Example Really Does. 


Those who protest against overworking the principle 
of example have a great deal on their side. The man 
who excuses his wrong-doing on the plea that he merely 
followed others, shows that he was not only wicked, but 
foolish. To attack action not in itself wrong on the 
ground that others may follow our behavior to their 
harm stirs some resentment. We may be our brother’s 
keeper, but why be his stool pigeon? Our sense of 
independence, and our regard for our brother’s indepen- 
dence, lead to scruples about giving so much weight as is 
conventional to the responsibility of example. And if 
that point be waived, we still have to reckon with the 
fact that the effect of example is far from being what is 
assumed. ‘The elder generation, who have been setting 
a good example in particular directions all their lives, 
sadly acknowledge that nothing appears to have been 
hatched. The one thing a younger generation may be 
depended on to do with an example is not to follow it. 
People do not naturally follow one another’s example,—if 
they know it. Only in the matter of fashion has example 
much evidence.. What people do because they see other 
people doing the same thing, belongs to the insignificant 
side of life. When it comes to the most important things, 
or the things people care much about, they rather tend to 
follow the devices and desires of their own hearts than 
to pick their steps so as to hit the exact footprints of 
others. It is in human nature to decline to be laid on 
the lines of some other life, like a piece of tracing-paper, 
and drawn according to whatever is underneath. An 
exemplary life may be a pretty poor exhibit of righteous- 
ness if it is nothing more than exemplary; and a life 
that leaves much to be desired may have that quality 
of being honestly and courageously what it is that makes 
angels prefer its acquaintance to that of lives with all 
the imprimaturs. ‘To form one’s life on examples is 
unfavorable to character; to set out to be an example is 
fatal to it. 

So uncertain does the case, for example, get as we look 
into it, that there needs to be a new trial of the question, 
with fresh attention to all the evidence. Scrutinizing 
the matter from the beginning, we are safe in saying 
that an example is of one use everywhere,—tt is concrete. 
It is an.illustration, an instance, the redemption from the 
grave of the abstract. It is not so much a matter of our 
following, as of our seeing. What it does for conduct is 
of the same sort with what it does in expression. ‘There 
is the lighting up of the subject with a fact. What in 
precept is only intellectual, becomes in example human 
and actual. Virtues too rich to be packed into speech, 
become displayed in example, and the thing which in de- 
scription sounds impossible suddenly walks beside us in a 
companion, or makes a biography live forever. Probably 
there would be no need to stand for the value of example 
if it were always approached from the vital side, as an 
unconscious realization, instead of from the mechanical 
side, as a conscious pattern. It is not example, after all, 
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that we shy off from; it is example turned into sample. 
Not repetition, but reproduction is what we want. 

The thing in example that may be relied on, whatever 
appearances may be, is its influence. However dis- 
regarded, and even rejected, as a matter of imitation, 
example is never lost as a matter of influence. Those 
who in earlier years have broken away from example as 
a pattern, come by an irresistible gravitation to obey 
example as a vital force. The transient and the per- 
manent need to be discriminated in example. What 
the elders did we may not copy; but what they were, 
worthy of remembrance, we can never cease to feel. 
There goes from the good life a secret charm that con- 
trols and exalts other lives. ‘The qualities which are our 
despair become our encouragement. That which is 
inimitable as mere example, becomes a transforming 
spirit in the influence of example. As an influence, 
example becomes powerful, where by itself it would have 
been ineffectual. The grace of finenesses lingers in our 
souls,—the exquisite humility in high merit, the tranquil 
self-control under long trial, the sweet patience whose 
perfection was in its vanishing into sunshine, the lovely 
gentleness that shamed all lesser mights, the ennobling 
of homely tasks with fidelity and beauty, the religion of 
trust and self-surrender, the delicacies and courtesies of 
love and kindness. Something moves us and burns 
within us as such spirits join our walk. ‘There is no doubt 
that such influences are the strongest and most enduring 
of human life. 

In the light of this higher meaning of example, the 
memories of the just can stir no revolt. ‘They kindle 
within us, on the contrary, the purest fires. ‘They demand 
nothing of us. . They never commend themselves. ‘They 
do not set themselves up in our minds as standards with 
which we must adjust ourselves. ‘They are examples in a 
better and more powerful way. ‘They live near our hearts. 
We hold them,—as Luther said of Christ,—we hold 
them there till our own hearts grow tender at the touch. 
Our paths lead in other ways; but we take our ways in 
the same spirit. We can never again be merely our- 
selves. We must be ourselves into that higher power. 
And from time to time the still greater influence of their 
example is to lift us up into their finer air, so that we 
breathe, before our time, immortal breath. 


Current Topics. 


INCREASING signs of a cleavage between Venustiano 
Carranza, the supreme chief of the Constitutionalist 
forces, and Gen. Villa, the most powerful of the rebel 
commanders in the field, foreshadowed at the beginning 
of the week new and perhaps decisive complications in 
the Mexican problem which the envoys of Chile, Brazil, 
and Argentina have been trying to solve by peaceful 
means at the conference at Niagara Falls, Ontario. Villa, 
in the course of the past fortnight, has indicated an un- 
mistakable determination to break the power of his chief, 
Gen. Carranza, and it is apparent that an open rupture 
between the two factions in the Constitutionalist camp 
is near at hand, if it has not actually occurred. A definite 
break between Villa and Carranza would introduce a 
new and puzzling element into the field of negotiations 
at Niagara Falls, where fears were entertained at the be- 
ginning of the week that the attempt to adjust relations 
between the United States and President Huerta, on the 
one hand, and the United States and the Constitutional- 
ists, on the other, might end in failure. 
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DETERMINED opposition developed in the House last 
week to the plan voted by the Senate, aS a feature of the 
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Naval Appropriation Bill, for the sale of the battleships 
Idaho and Mississippi, now obsolete, to an unnamed 
foreign government, which is presumed to be that of 
Greece. The provision in the bill as passed by the Senate 
stipulates that the money received for the two ships shall 
be applied to the construction of a new dreadnought, thus 
increasing the total of dreadnoughts to be built under 
this year’s appropriation to three. Vigorous objections 
were offered to this arrangement in the House on June 
16, and at the end of a noisy legislative day it was an- 
nounced that the Senate Conference Committee, to 
which the bill was forthwith sent, would not insist upon 
the retention of the clause providing for the sale of the 
ships. One argument advanced against the proposed 
sale was based on the general ground that it would be 
unwise to permit warships to fall into the hands of any 
power with which the United States might at some time 


find itself at war. 
wt 


Mystery enshrouds a mischance which befell the pilot 
train which preceded the train on which the czar, the 
ezarina, and their five children were travelling, on June 
18, on their return from the imperial visit to King Charles 
of Roumania. ‘The unofficial reports of the event, which 
resulted in death to two persons, and in injuries to twenty- 
eight others, ascribed the partial wrecking of the train to 
the explosion of a bomb, placed on the tracks by Nihilist 
agencies. ‘The official bulletin of explanation issued at 
St. Petersburg denied any such sinister significance to 
the incident, and asserted that it was the outcome of a 
defect in the locomotive of the pilot train, which always 
precedes the imperial carriages as a precaution when the 
czar or members of his family are travelling. Despite 
the color of accidental occurrence which was given officially 
to the incident at Tschudnoff, the foreign press treated 
the affair as an attempt upon the life of the czar. It is 
well known that the Russian police, under such citcum- 


- stances, always attempt to ignore the activities of anti- 


dynastic forces. 
ws 


THE military situation of Wilhelm of Wied, Prince of 
Albania, was improved on June 15, when forces led by 
him in person succeeded in inflicting a defeat upon a rebel 
army, estimated to have numbered about 30,000 men, 
which attempted a general attack upon Durazzo, the 
Albanian capital. The repulse, it was believed by ob- 
servers of the Albanian situation, frustrated for the time 
being the hopes of the Moslem insurgents who have been 
trying to oust the prince and destroy his government. 
The military phase of the problem did not terminate the 
rebel movement. On the contrary, it made the general 
condition of the state even more dangerous, as the battle 
created a definite cleavage between the Catholic part of 
the population, which fought under Prince Wilhelm’s 
banner, and the Moslem faction, which is aiming to place 
a Moslem upon the throne—or, at any rate, to remove 
Wilhelm, who now is at open feud with about half of his 
nominal subjects. 
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WirH characteristic pomp, Kaiser Wilhelm II., on June 
20, presided at the christening of the new Hamburg- 
American liner Bismarck, even larger than the Vaterland, 
which is the next largest steamship afloat, also a German 
vessel, which was launched a little more than a month 
ago. Thus the German marine, which is largely the 
creature of the kaiser, won the distinction of beating its 
British rival by two ships in point of size. The name of 
the vessel, which was selected at the instance of the 
kaiser, was conferred upon the pride of the German 
merchant fleet in recognition of the memory of the Iron 
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Chancellor, whom the kaiser virtually dismissed from 
office four years after he had succeeded to the throne, 
because of the inability of the old statesman to adjust 
himself to the new policies which the young kaiser was 
adopting in his treatment of domestic problems. A 
grand-daughter of Prince Bismarck officiated as the 
godmother of the superliner named for her distinguished 
grandfather. The Bismarck will be in commission in 
about fifteen months. 
oF 


A CONSTITUTIONALIST crisis in Denmark was averted 
on June 15, when the king finally dissolved the upper 
house of Parliament on the only condition which he 
would accept—the retention of the twelve members 
appointed by the crown. It was this stipulation that 
caused the disagreement between the king and the minis- 
try which, a fortnight ago, threatened Denmark with 
a bitter struggle at the polls. Until the last moment it 
was expected that the Cabinet would hold to its original 
refusal to except the appointive members from the 
operations of the decree of dissolution. At the eleventh 
hour, however, moderate counsels prevailed and the 
ministry deferred to King Christian’s wishes. The 
dissolution of the upper chamber was the expedient 
adopted by the Cabinet to frustrate the tactics of the 
conservative bloc in the chamber, who had vowed to 
prevent a vote on an election reform bill, which includes 
the enfranchisement of women, by marching out of the 
house in a body whenever the government attempted to 
bring the measure to a final ballot. 


ed 


THE tense situation between Turkey and Greece was 
somewhat relieved at the beginning of the week, by 
Turkey’s intimation that no obstacles would be offered 
to the repatriation of that part of the Turkish population 
of Asia Minor and Turkish Thrace who had been driven 
out of the country. At the same time Turkey is evidently 
preparing for eventualities, and military measures are 
being hurriedly perfected for the defence of the coast of 
Asia Minor in the event of an attack by sea. The ap- 
parently conciliatory attitude of the Ottoman govern- 
ment on the Greek demands is evidently not unconnected 
with the fact that the Brazilian dreadnought which 
Turkey recently purchased in England is not yet ready 
for service. This vessel is the largest fighting craft 
afloat, and her size, coupled with her armament, would 
insure to the Ottoman government a decisive advantage 
in any subsequent negotiations with the administration 
at Athens. In the meanwhile, Greece continues to press 
for a prompt response to her representations. 


Brevities. 


While all change is not progress, yet all progress is 
change. Some one has said, ‘‘Immobility is a state of 
death; movement is life.”’ 


Ministers who use brief bits of poetry in their sermons 
use a kind of condensed and spiritual wisdom which finds 
easy entrance to the average listener’s comprehension. 


Every attainment may be ours if we will pay the cost 
price, and everything worth while comes dear. ‘What 
would you have?” quoth God, ‘Pay for it and take it.’’ 


Formerly the editor of a magazine largely determined 
what the character of that magazine should be. He was 
a maker of public opinion, and gave his readers what he 
thought they ought to read. A transformation has come 
_ about. Now the editors of popular magazines give to the 
people what they believe their readers want. It is no 
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longer asked who the editor is, but what does the maga- 
zine contain of real value about the vital facts and issues 
of the life of to-day? 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Unitarian Name. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Nothing that has appeared in the Register for many 
years has pleased me more than the article of Hon. J. D. 
Long on the “Unitarian Name.’ He has covered the 
whole ground, and I would add nothing to it if I could. 

The man who refuses to join us because of the name, 
but would join us if we change the name, is not a Unita- 
rian, and does not belong tous. Jam proud to call myself 
a Unitarian, and I will never change the name to please 
any one who will not take the trouble to learn what it 
stands for. H. W. Extror. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Granted that we do not now stress the dogmatic feat- 
ures of our Unitarian religion, yet is not the fact that 
we openly avow beliefs which the liberal ministers of the 
orthodox churches share with us, but for reasons of pru- 
dence or policy do not preach,—is not this fact the dis- 
tinctive feature of our Unitarian religion, and is it not 
a further fact that this distinction is tersely and concisely 
stated by the term “Unitarian”? It may be true that 
there are more Catholics in Massachusetts than there are 
Unitarians in the whole United States, but this need give 
us no worry. ‘The followers of Socrates and Plato were 
never numerous at any time, but their ideas have lasted, 
and will last through all ages. 

A UNITARIAN LAYMAN. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The reference in your issue of June 4 to Dr. Martineau’s 
attempt to introduce a better name than “Unitarian” 
for our body recalls the National Conference at Leeds in 
1888. ‘This Conference is triennial, and is representative 
of Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free Christian, Presby- 
terian, Non-subscribing (and nondescript), and kindred 
congregations. There were upward of 1,000 delegates 
present on the occasion referred to, and for nearly two 
hours this venerable champion of free religion held his 
audience spellbound, while he laid down his scheme for 
better church organization. He favored the Presbyterian 
form of church government, and would have called his 
new organization “English Presbyterian,’ though that 
name was already in use by a Calvinistic teaching body. 
He deprecated making creed or doctrine a basis of union; 
he preferred to make the form of government the bond 
which tied us together. He would leave individuals at 
perfect liberty to use the name “ Unitarian”’ if they wished, 
but he would not have it for societies or congregations. 
It was with intense feeling he said: “If any one, being a 
Unitarian, shrinks, on fitting occasion, from plainly 
calling himself so, he is a sneak and a coward. If, being 
of our catholic communion, he calls his chapel or its con- 
gregation ‘Unitarian,’ he is a traitor to his spiritual an- 
cestry and a deserter to the camp of its persecutors.”’ 

Put that way, his argument was all but convincing. 
The majority of that large audience were almost per- 
suaded, and, had the vote been taken immediately, I 
believe the name “ Unitarian’’ would have been dropped, 
and this new scheme adopted. 

Some of the brethren did not so readily come under the 
spell; and, after this wonderful address (Dr. Martineau 
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was eighty-three years of age at the time, and this was 
his last important public address), they began to ask 
questions. Among them was this: Would Dr. Marti- 
neau, in his new organization, admit any one declining 
to take the name ‘‘Christian’”’? ‘The reference, of course, 
was to the late Charles Voysey and Francis William New- 
man, brother to the cardinal. Both these gentlemen 
called themselves “theists,” and Voysey called his so- 
ciety ‘“The Theistic Church.” I remember with what 
breathless interest we waited Dr. Martineau’s answer. 
We all felt it was a test question. He said, No: he 
would not admit a man declining the name “Christian.”’ 
When pressed with the further question, was he not 
thereby exclusive? he replied, it was not he who shut 
them out: they shut themselves out. That was enough. 
That closed the matter. Argument could go no farther. 
We were amazed at his apparent want of logic and con- 
sistency. Much to our regret (and I never gave a vote 
with more reluctance), many of us were compelled to 
vote against our leader. We felt that the name “Uni- 
tarian,’’ after all, was broader than any that could be 
substituted for it,—‘‘Presbyterian,’’ ‘‘Congregational,”’ 
or even ‘‘Christian.’’ It does take in the Jew, or the 
theist, or the upholder of an episcopacy. ‘That is exactly 
it: we want a church that shall be open on all sides, and a 
name as open as the church. ALBERT LAZENBY. 
Lynn, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


A very brilliant rector of the Episcopal church said to 
me: “I wish they would stop this foolishness about a 
change of name. I don’t want to belong to a church 
with this title: ‘The Protestant Episcopal Church alias 
the American Catholic Church.’’” That is precisely 
my feeling in relation to abandoning or modifying or 
making any addition to the name which our Congrega- 
tional brethren fastened upon us nearly a hundred years 
ago. We were, and are, representatives of the great 
Congregational movement, which means religious de- 
mocracy. If our friends or enemies insist upon more 
exact definitions, that is their business, not ours. No 
intelligent man demands a better definition than is 
afforded by our mass of religious literature and the deliv- 
erances of our organized bodies. 

As a matter of fact, every great religious body which 
makes up the mass of Christendom bears a name which 
was not self-bestowed. The Methodists and the Quakers 
had no reason to be proud of the names given to them. 
The name “‘ Methodist,’’ for instance, has no religious sig- 
nificance. It does not cover one fragment of the splendid 
service of that body. We have only one instance of a 
great religious body in this modern time deliberately 
choosing .its own name. It furnishes an awful warning. 
‘The combination ‘‘Christian Science’’ seems to be a tri- 
umph of inaccuracy and infelicity. JOHN SNYDER. 

NANTUCKET, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In the discussion of the name “Unitarian,” I am re- 
minded of James Freeman Clarke’s choice of the name 
“Church of the Disciples,’ which was used for nearly 
seventy years without the distinctive classification, Uni- 
tarian. Dr. Clarke occasionally preached a sermon, 
“Why am I a Unitarian?” in order that his position 
should be clearly stated, and the church was classed 
“Unitarian” in the Year Book of the American Unitarian 
Association, but this name did not appear on the church 
signs or calendars, and Dr. Clarke and Dr. Ames both 
felt that the name was limiting, that Church of the Dis- 
ciples said it all. It has seemed important during recent 
years to indicate the name “Unitarian’’ upon the new 
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church building, that the denominational position of the 
church should be clear to those who have not known its 
history since its beginning; but it has never been the 
desire of the church to emphasize its denominational posi- 
tion. It was founded on ‘‘the voluntary, the congrega- 
tional, and the social principle,’’ and to these three prinei- 
ples it would consecrate its highest endeavors, regardless 
of statements of belief. 

To me the name “Congregational” appeals as the one 
which has ever been ours to appropriate as we come into 
a knowledge of our inheritance. The bringing together of 
all people who believe in the congregational principles 
would strengthen the work of the Christian Church; and 
it is good to see increasing signs of welcome to this idea, 
not only in our own body, but among those who at one 
time felt strongly the need of separation. 

The name “Congregational church”’ may well include 
those who prefer to emphasize the idea ‘“‘ Unitarian” as a 
precious legacy, and it may equally well designate those 
who desire to place the emphasis on the idea ‘‘ congrega- 
tional,’’ giving lesser weight to the specific doctrinal name. 

If our churches cannot at present agree upon a name 
that will be acceptable to all, may we not make a begin- 
ning by using the word ‘‘Congregational’’ in association 
with our Unitarian name? South Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) seems to me an excellent model for us to follow. 
But we are sure to have a wise Commission to consider 
this whole matter, who will help bring about unity in 
our diversity of thought and feeling. 

CLARA B. BEATLEY. 

Roxpury, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

As a Methodist-Unitarian, subscriber and devoted 
reader of the Christian Register for about twenty years, 
the writer ventures to offer a few suggestions re the name 
‘“‘Unitarian,’’ and also re a new name, which is to be, if 


‘possible, an historical synonym of the former. 


1. Why a new name at all? It is objected that ‘‘Uni- 
tarian’’ is too restrictive in a theological sense and has 
become a bar to popular progress. Possibly the objec- 
tion may be well taken. If so, why is it so? Is it not 
because the standard-bearers of the denomination, gen- 
erally, have lacked a magnetic enthusiasm in the decla- 
ration of their most glorious gospel? ‘‘Unitarian’”’ is a 
name of splendid significance both theologically and relig- 
iously.. See how the nickname ‘Methodist,’ lacking 
both theological and religious significance at first, has 
been lifted into a position of world-wide respect and 
honor. Methodists were never ashamed of, and never 
apologized for, that gibe passed upon them by ecclesias- 
tical jealousy. It is the personality that dowers a name 
with popularity and fame. When Saul passed over from 
Judaism to Christianity, he became Paul. Possibly, the 
time heretofore was not ripe for a popular forward move- 
ment for the Unitarian church and for a new name sig- 
nificant of its present world-wide outlook. 

2. As to a new name, how would this do: The Cos- 
mopolitan Christian Church? Such a name and such a 
church should comport beautifully with the distinctive 
tenet of the Unitarian faith, viz., the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, and thus should be uni- 
versally at home with every man. Unitarians fraternize 
with all seekers after God, and proffer each the glad hand 
of fellowship and good will. Their unique prototype, 
that peerless cosmopolitan of Nazareth, whose all-puis- 
sant personality transforming the individual life effects 
at-one-ment with God, and thus becomes a universal 
redeemer, should readily come into a world-wide accept- 
ance and leadership under the egis of such a church. 
All signs indicate a rapid drift of orthodoxy toward the 
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Unitarian position in theology and to the same, under the 

new name, whatever it may be, as the church of the not 

distant future. J. J. WESLEY SIMPSON. 
ToRONTO, ONT. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I was surprised to find in the Register of June 4 a pro- 
posed new name for our denomination. For me the 


_name “Unitarian” has earned a dearness that I can pay 


to no other. If the name “Unitarian’”’ was given by op- 
ponents as the most offensive to be thought of, and 
accepted, all the more it should now be upheld, if only 
as evidence of “what’s in a name.” Little it matters 
whether a man’s name is Smith or Clark, Jones or Brown; 
it is what he is doing in the world that tells. 

If changing the name of anything changed its nature, 
it would then be worth while carefully to consider the 
value of an exchange, but can it,—oak or thistle, life or 
religion? 

Some think of God as a unipersonality, apart from his 
creation, and some think of him as the soul of all things, 
nearer than hands and feet, the sparrow as safe as the 
man, both here for a purpose so far-reaching that only 
eternity can measure it. Any name that one might 
choose, another would reject. A religion that can be 
uplifted by a name is of light weight, while a religion 
great enough to make admirable any name that has 
been given it is something to stand upon. 

Religion is not related to the beliefs of the past as the 
root is related to the earth,—hold fast or die. It is of 
the spirit, rooted in God himself. Religion is as likely 
to flower upon a mountain-top or in the heart of a forest 
as in cathedral or church. Sunrise and sunset are mighty 
ministers. The greatest worth of the church is the every- 
day, all-the-year-round work it can do. If we have al- 
lowed any dust to gather upon the name “‘ Unitarian,” the 
blame is ours and cannct be shifted to the name. 

It seems to me that the Unitarian church in the last 
fifty years has done more for religion, brightening and 
gladdening it, than have all the other churches together. 
I am willing to live and die a Unitarian. E. M. B. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Mr. Wilson’s remarks on the name “Unitarian” are 
welcomed by a large number, perhaps a majority of our 
ministers. The way to a broader denominationalism 
seems here to be opened. We are glad for the signs of an 
awakening, but we are not all convinced that a new name 
is necessary or desirable. Mr. Wilson refers to the names 
of other denominations. ‘The little band of Oxford stu- 
dents clustered around John Wesley “‘were spoken of con- 
temptuously,”’ says Bishop Buckley, “as the Holy Club, 
Bible Bigots, The Godly Club, Supererogation Men, Sac- 
ramentalists, Methodists,” and, as Mr. Wesley observes 
in his journal, were sometimes dignified with the name 
of Enthusiasts, or the Reform Club. Now this term 
“Methodist’’ was an ancient epithet. Buckley says that 
a sermon preached in 1639 is extant which refers to cer- 
tain contemporary “ Methodists.” Webster’s dictionary 
gives as obsolete or rare the use of the term as denoting 
one of an ancient school of physicians who rejected ob- 
servations and founded their practice on reasoning and 
theory. Thus when John and Charles Wesley, in 1729, 
began their religious activities this word “ Methodist” 
was about as apt and awful a name as could be given 
them, for it described their methodical form of worship 
and at the same time identified them with objectionable 
movements and unreliable practices of the past. The 
Wesleys chafed under the appellation, for John, it is 


said, was indifferent as to whether the books reprinted 
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for his people were by Roman Catholics or Unitarians, 
and detested the name “‘ Methodist”’ as soon as it became 
an ecclesiastical watchword. Yet I have not heard the 
Methodists of to-day complain about their name. On 
the other hand, in less than a hundred years they have 
invested it with a new meaning, and have ample reason 
to be proud of their accomplishment. ‘They have ren- 
dered obsolete all the mean and ignoble connotation 
which this word ever had. 

Other denominations have done much the same for 
other names. 

It is clear that our denomination lacks men, not a 
name. Mr. Wilson suggests that our fathers in Israel 
were not satisfied with the label which their theological 
opponents thrust upon them, but that they have, never- 
theless, given to Unitarianism in this country a certain 
prestige and dignity of which we are all proud. They 
have indeed done much toward giving a new meaning to 
the word, but these same fathers in Israel are also largely 
responsible for our denominational weakness to-day. 
J. H. Allen says of Martineau, ‘‘ His sympathies are widely 
apart from the schemes that seek for it a greater de- 
nominational vigor, and possibly a wider field of real 
service and influence.” In the next paragraph he con- 
tinues, “In what form English Unitarianism will survive 
changes so radical, whether as an organized body or as 
an intellectual force, it is too soon to forecast.”’ 

Unitarianism in America has had a characteristic en- 
thusiasm which in itself tends to draw men together. 
But as Channing’s enthusiasm is typically American, so 
also is Emerson’s withdrawal from the ministry. Thus 
our fathers have bequeathed to us a denominational habit 
of mind not at all calculated, for lack of esprit de corps, to 
redeem any name whatever. ‘The reluctance of certain - 
parishes to adopt the name “Unitarian,” the fact that 
the Young People’s Religious Union does not use it, and 
the gingerly treatment which it receives at the hands of 
our best preachers only indicate that these traditions of 
the past have strong hold upon us, and that these several 
organizations and great preachers lack the unity of spirit 
necessary to make any name accepted widely. 

Mr. Wilson’s argument for a new name implies that 
such an esprit de corps will now rise and show itself, if it 
can be properly clothed. I am tempted to suggest that, 
if a certain Englishman, sometimes alluded to as Bacon, 
had not pre-empted the name ‘“‘Shakespeare,’’ some ambi- 
tious American might get himself born especially to adorn 
himself with that radiant appellation. But it seems that 
we are getting the esprit de corps whether or no, and must 
hasten to select a good and appropriate name for it. 
What shall that name be? 

It must be representative, significant, and inspiring. 
It must be one that we can all agree to, that will tell 
others what we are, and that will be worth fighting for. 
Dr. Beach suggests ‘Independent Congregational,” 
Dr. Bixby says “Fraternal Religion,’ Hon. John D. 
Long, “Unitarian.” There is no other word in our 
language that meets so many of the demands. 

The word “Unitarian’’ was first used to designate 
those representatives of various religions who formed a 
union pledging themselves that they would not, on the 
ground of religion, with mutual hate trouble and perse- 
cute each other. They were called the United, or Uni- 
tarian, and one of their ambitions was to make the com- 
monwealth united, or one. This union was granted in 
the famous Diet at Torda in 1557, and confirmed by the 
estates of the realm in 1563. 

This bit of history is not new to our fellowship. It is 
most admirably presented in a tract by Rev. Charles A. 
Allen, who adds, in a footnote, “It would be well if the 
Unitarians of to-day would all insist upon restoring the 
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primitive meaning of their denominational name.’ Com- 
pare this with the first use of the term ‘‘ Methodist.” 

Philosophically, the thought of unity is one of the pro- 
foundest, unity of time, unity of space, an Infinite 
Unity which manifests itself eternally in and through 
diversity. It is the Eternal Unity which the philosopher 
seeks, and which he never escapes. 

For a poetic representation of this Unity read Emer- 
son’s ‘‘Each and All.” Then turn to that page in ‘‘Les 
Misérables’’ where Hugo directs the imagination to the 
eternal equilibrium, telling us that “everything labors 
for everything, algebra is applied to the clouds, the irra- 
diation of the planet benefits the rose, and no thinker 
would dare to say that the perfume of the hawthorne is 
useless to the constellations.’’ All the religions of the 
earth are based on this fundamental unity, and all rec- 
ognize it, but our denomination alone has a name ade- 
quate even to suggest it. 

Is there any word in our language that can express half 
as well the spirit in which we toil and pray? We who 
seek the divine Unity; we who are inspired by the thought 
that this Unity is no less personal than ourselves, is no 
less capable of love, mercy, justice, and truth, seeing that 
in Him are all these virtues united; we who love to call 
this Unity our Father, and think of Him as the Eternal 
God; we who welcome to our brotherhood all, from 
Catholic to Anarchist, who grant us their fellowship in 
whatever toil or worship our personal traits will permit; 
we who breathe the spirit of Unity in our philosophy, our 
daily living, and our constant prayers,—are we to cast 
aside as useless that one word which best expresses our 
holiest thought? 

Let us rather give new emphasis to the name. Let 
us put it before the world in such a way as to command 
respect where it has courted ridicule, and let us frankly 
discourage those who lack moral stamina to join us, “in 
spite of our name.’’ After all, is it not a pitifully weak 
excuse which these so-called good people offer, that our 
name is bad? Are they really good? Is it not a test of 
virtue that one shall be honest with himself, and before 
all men? Is a man worth having merely because he has 
an intelligent grasp of our principles? The devil is 
capable of as much. We want men who not only under- 
stand us, but are glad for our company, and are anxious 
to work with us. 

Now let us confess that to change our name will not 
change our essential character, and that it is our char- 
acter and not our name that has shocked the world. We 
have got to change our character. Channing and Mar- 
tineau were intellectual giants. We want now a new kind 
of giant. We want spiritual giants. We want Unita- 
rians. We want men who can preach the unity of the 
Spirit, and live as if they were familiar with such unity. 

We face a new era in religious thought and feeling. 
Our denomination occupies the strategic point in the 
world’s field of action. Our banner is known in every 
land. Its loyal followers are few, but we are in position 
to attract the best men of all the nations. It is only 
necessary that we show our downright sincerity. We 
need the zeal and consecration that redeemed the name 
“Methodist,” that has made ‘‘Baptist’’ mean more than 
a mere cardinal ordinance, that has dignified ‘“‘ Presby- 
terian,’’ and given an honored place to the meaningless 
expression, ‘‘Congregationalist.”” For lack of such zeal 
the good name Unitarian has suffered, until, like the priest 
and the Levite, we shun it on our way to church, its home. 
Without such zeal any other name we may adopt will 
suffer a like tragedy. But with such zeal our own good 
name will be redeemed from the indignity which it suffered 
when hurled at Parker, Channing, and Beecher in contempt 
for a little question of dogma no longer debated. 
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I beg leave to say that, with all the fine manhood now 
represented in our ministry, and with the newly awakened 
esprit de corps which Mr. Wilson himself recognizes, we 
need no new name; and there are those among us who are 
willing to defend the old, and mean to do so while we have 
life and breath and any being. 

LyMAN V. RUTLEDGE. 

P. S.—This is not intended as a declaration of war 
against Mr. Wilson, but rather an assurance that we ap- 
preciate the affection which he openly expresses for our 
good name. 


The Immortals. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


When sleepless on my bed T lie, 

With shadows heating in my brain, 
Upon the Sons of God I cry 

To come and make me whole again. 


The Sons of God come trooping by, 
The heavens to their footsteps ring, 

Wisdom and awe fill earth and sky, 
And all the stars together sing. 


The Sons of God walk fair and free; 
They carry largess in their hands,— 
Largess of life and liberty 
From all the ages and the lands. 


The wisdom of the Hellene sage, 
The holy passion of the Jew, 

The blameless Emperor’s shining page, 
And all the magic Shakespeare knew. 


The shadows flee to Hell, their home. 
Courage and peace come back to me. 
O Sons of God, whene’er ye come 
We share your immortality. 


Is the Orthodox Christ a Myth? 


BY REV. R. S. LORING. 


Orthodoxy often claims that it has an advantage over 
liberal religion because of the more definite account which 
it gives of the life and work of that composite figure known 
as Jesus Christ. Sometimes it even claims that its plan 
of salvation, with its elaborate theology and ritual, is 
something so new in the world, so totally different from 
other religions, that it must have dropped down directly 
from heaven, must be due to a supernatural revelation. 
Modern research, however, has shown that the definite- 
ness of orthodoxy is a kind which belongs to the novel 
and the drama rather than to sober history, and that 
what seems most strange to us in its plan of salva- 
tion is not so much revelation as it is a very human re- 
arrangement of pagan customs and beliefs. 

Definiteness in the details of a story is not always evi- 
dence of historical truth. Legends, poems, plays, can 
afford to be clear in all detail since these are not tied down 
like history to facts. We have little reliable knowledge 
about the Moses of history, but we have interesting 
fairy-stories about how he was hidden in the bulrushes, 
adopted by a king’s daughter, performed miracles be- 
fore the court, met God in the sacred mountain. We 
know little about the history of King Arthur, the seventh- 
century British chief, but we have a mass of legends 
about him and the adventures of the Knights of the 
Round Table. When I see William Tell on the stage, in 
Schiller’s play, he seems a perfectly real character, re- 
turned from the days of my childhood, when he and I 
and my German nurse used to fight the tyrant together. 
When I turn to the new dictionary I read this: “A leg- 
endary Swiss hero, who, on his refusal to salute a cap 
which Gessler, the Austrian governor, had erected in the 
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market-place, was ordered to shoot an apple off his own 
son’s head, which he successfully did.’’ ‘Then the diction- 
ary adds, in larger type, ‘“‘See opera,’’ as though to say 
that we can learn more about William Tell from the stage 
than from history. ‘This is just about what Drews does 
to the traditional theology of the church in his book 
“The Christ-Myth.’’ He repeats the stories which the 
creeds give about a Christ who came down from heaven, 
was born of a virgin, was crucified, buried, descended into 
the under-world, arose flesh and bones from the dead, ap- 
peared to his disciples, ascended into the heavens before 
their astonished eyes, where it is reported that he sits on 
the right hand of God the Father until such time as he 
shall return to judge the quick and the dead. After which 
he cruelly adds, “See mythology.’ If you want further 
information about this story, do not go to history. Go 
rather to the old religious-hero stories of Babylonia and 
Assyria, to the philosophical speculations of the Greeks 
and Romans, to the dramatic initiation rites of Greek 
religious lodges, to the fanatical belief which some Jews 
held as to the near end of the world, and the sudden 
appearing of a Messiah whose eyes are a flame of fire, 
out of whose mouth proceedeth a sharp sword, who is 
seated on a white horse, and is clothed in a garment 
sprinkled with blood. 

But to speak as though the theological story of Christ 
were all myth is misleading. Even if Jesus were read 
out of history, which seems unlikely, elements would 
remain which could not fairly be called mythical. ‘There 
are ethical elements, such as love to neighbor and the 
overcoming of evil by good. ‘There are literary ele- 
ments, such as the parables, which, in their simple and 
dignified beauty, differ widely from the fantastic Baby- 
lonian hero-god poems. ‘There are philosophical ele- 
ments, such as the Hebrew belief in monotheism joined 
to a Platonic idealism. Moreover, to try to sepa- 
rate all these elements sharply and finally from one an- 
other, and from the mythical elements which cement 
them together, is to enter upon endless argument and an 
impossible task; for these elements are combined in a 


biological rather than in a mechanical way. ‘The finished - 


religious story is not like a house with Gothic doors, and 
Roman arched windows, and a Moorish dome on the roof, 
—a building which can and ought to be sawed to pieces as 
soon as possible. It is more like the marriage of two 
persons of different nationalities, in which case it does not 
follow that the children must be wholly like the German 
father or wholly like the French mother; there may be a 
puzzling mingling of the two types. So, when pagan myths 
are married to new ethical and monotheistic ideals, the 
result is likely to be such a mingling of Babylonian- 
Greek-Hebrew-Roman types as to make it impossible 
to say just where one element ends and the others begin. 
The most we can do is to trace resemblances in a broad 
way, and ask what parts of the Jesus Christ stories would 
sound familiar to pagan ears. In doing this we do not rely 
upon the partisan arguments brought forward by those 
writers who vehemently deny that Jesus ever lived. We 
take all illustrations from better known and more con- 
servative scholars. 

First, the miracles of the New Testament would not 
be likely to trouble the pagan mind as they trouble us. 
Stories of walking on the water, of stilling the storm, of 
driving demons out of an insane man into a herd of swine, 
would hardly be obstacles to the Greeks and Romans. 
They lived themselves in a world of signs and wonders in 
which their own deities were wont to act in startling and 
miraculous ways. , 

Second, it would not seem unusual to trace the de- 
scent of a religious hero from a god. We can pass over 
the more remote facts that the heroes of the Babylonian 
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poems were born of gods, and that Buddha was said to 
have been born of a virgin mother. We need simply recall 
that at the beginning of the Christian era it was common 
for the Romans to claim descent from favorite deities. 
One well-known family traced its origin back to Hercules, 
a muscular ancestor with whom even modern eugenics 
would be satisfied. Julius Cesar in a funeral oration de- 
rived the descent of his aunt Julia from Venus. The 
Emperor Galba had a tablet set up in his house, which re- 
corded his paternal ancestry back to Jupiter. If we wonder 
how they could do this, we have only to recall that these 
deities formed the historic background of Rome and Greece, 
just as the Mayflower and Revolutionary War heroes 
form the background of American history. We have 
all met persons ready to stretch history to the break- 
ing point in order that they might prove their right to 
join the Daughters of the American Revolution or the 
Mayflower Society. 

Third, there would be nothing strange*to the pagan 
mind in regarding a hero as being himself a god. Marduk, 
Tammuz, Adonis, the heroes of popular religious stories, 
were all gods. There also seemed nothing out of the way 
in calling an emperor divine as a compliment. Julius 
Cesar was called ‘‘God manifest,” and the “common 
savior of human life” at Ephesus, where Paul later 
worked as a missionary. Augustus is called ‘‘son of God’’ 
in Greek inscriptions. It is often objected that the Chris- 
tian religion came chiefly from the Hebrews, and that 
Hebrew monotheism was sharply opposed to the deifi- 
cation of a hero, but such a statement does not cover 
all the facts. There is much in the Bible that approaches 
the habit of setting up subordinate deities beside the 
supreme deity. Wisdom, in the Book of Proverbs, is 
sometimes spoken of as an attribute of God, as we speak 
of the goodness of God. At other times she is spoken of 
as a distinct heavenly being, created before the worlds, 
working at the side of God. ‘The Jewish idea of the Mes- 
siah seems constantly to vibrate between that of an 
earthly king, to whom wonderful powers would be given, 
and that of a semi-divine, supernatural being. When 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews claims that the 
Son is heir to all things, and maker of the worlds, and 
higher than all angels, and worthy of being worshipped 
by angels, he quotes Old Testament passages in support 
of his Christology. He believes, rightly or wrongly, that 
his step towards exalting Jesus to a being ranking with God 
is in harmony with the Old Testament religion. There 
is then no need to lug in the idea of revelation to ex- 
plain the origin of Christian theology. The way was 
prepared, and the material was at hand for speculative 
minds to make Jesus the prophet into the supernatural 
Messiah, and then to make Jesus the Messiah into Jesus 
the god, in much the same way as in the course of cen- 
turies speculative Buddhism made its religious teacher 
into a deity. 

Fourth, not only the speculations about Jesus often 
have a pagan sound, but also the rites through which 
the believer is thought to be saved often follow pagan 
religious customs. Paul was the first great Christian 
theologian. When we read the chapter on faith, hope, 
charity, we feel spiritually at one with him. When we 
read the theological portions of his letters, we find many 
things which sound artificial and forced to us. We are 
told that as in the first Adam all must die, so in the second 
Adam all are to be made alive. Weare to be buried with 
Christ in order to rise with him. We are to be saved 
through the sacrificial blood of Christ. We are to be 
mystically united to Christ in the sacramental supper. 
All such teaching would sound familiar to those thou- 
sands of persons who had been initiated into the popular 
Greek religious lodges. The candidates were buried in 
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baptism, and so rose freed from sin. They died with 
their god as they followed him to the close of the year, 


and they rose with him in that new life of the spring 
which symbolized immortality. They also partook of 


sacred cakes and drink, and were mysteriously bound to- 


gether in the sacramental meal. In some of the societies 
they were washed in the blood of the animal offered as a 
sacrifice, and this blood was referred to as a “holy 
stream,’’ or as “the stream which is shed for all.” These 
pagan worshippers may have preferred a ritual which 
centred around their favorite deity. They may have re- 
fused to transfer their allegiance to the unfamiliar figure 
of the Galilean peasant and prophet, but it seems highly 
improbable that they rejected the new religion because 
it was formed out of ideas and customs wholly strange 
to them, or that they disliked Christianity because it de- 
manded a complete break with all their old religious be- 
liefs and practices. 

It seems probable that in many cases there has been a 
complete reversal of feeling toward some of the doc- 
trines and rites of Christianity. That which seems most 
familiar to us, the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount 
and the human side of the stories about Jesus, is probably 
that which felt most strange to the pagans of the early 
Christian centuries. That which seems most strange to us, 
salvation through baptism, through a sacramental meal, 
through the sacrificial blood, through the death and re- 
appearance of a god, is probably what seemed most fa- 
miliar to them. ‘The pagan world seemed to have little 
objection to the deification of a religious hero, or to the 
idea of salvation through initiation into such a religious 
lodge as the new Christian church. What troubled the 
pagan world more was the refusal of the new religion to 
deify an unlimited number of local religious favorites, 
and to admit that they also were powerful to save. The 
Catholic Church got round this difficulty by making 
local deities into saints, or by substituting Christian 
saints for minor heathen gods, and thus, especially in 
Europe, they have preserved a gaudy, barbarian color in 
much of their worship to this day. 
4 There is a certain confused sense of unreality as we 

look back through the centuries and try to watch Chris- 
tianity grow in doctrine and in ritual. It is difficult, 
often, to decide what our duty would have been if we had 
lived in the early Christian centuries. How far ought 
we to have made the new religion ‘‘all things to all men,” 
and how far ought we to have tried to keep it true to 
the simpler teachings of the Gospels? Ought we to have 
placed the emphasis on the teaching ascribed to Jesus, or 
on the theology of Paul? Ought we to have worked for 
the Sermon on the Mount, or towards the Nicene Creed, 
or for some combination of thetwo? It may make the sub- 
ject more plain, perhaps, if in closing we leave the early 
centuries and give a much later example of the blending 
of paganism and Christianity. 

In the cathedral at Naples there is a small and richly 
decorated chapel situated underneath the choir. Its 
carvings date from about the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. ‘They show Christian and heathen saints and deities 
side by side. ‘There is the Apostle Paul, and there is also 
Minerva, the daughter of Jupiter. There are the four 
evangelists, and there is also Venus, the goddess of love. 
‘There is Jesus, whose mission was to save men from this 
world, and there is Apollo, the worldly Greek god of youth, 
manly beauty, music, and song. The carvings around the 
doors, of foliage, satyrs, and fauns, would certainly not 
be regarded in modern times as suitable for a chapel. 
Prudish persons might not regard them as quite proper 
anywhere. Now one may say that all this is only the 
extraordinary work of whoever designed this chapel, and 
so tells us little of the worship of that particular cathedral 
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as a whole. Upstairs, however, in the main church, on 
a costly altar, in a silver shrine, is the head of Saint Jan- 
uarius, who was martyred in the year 305, and who is be- 
lieved to have saved Naples during the eruption of Vesuvius 
in 1813. In two glass vessels is kept some of the saint’s 
dried blood. Three times each year the people. gather 
in this cathedral to see the miracle by which this blood 
becomes liquid; and they believe that, if the miracle fails 
to occur, it is a prophecy of evil days for the city. If 
now, in this church, there should suddenly appear be- 
fore us the Spirit of Paganism and the Spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount, and should ask us to judge betwixt the two 
and say which one had conquered the Christian world, we 
certainly should be in a difficult position. No one of us 
could successfully pass such an examination. Prob- 
ably no man exists, with such a complete knowledge of 
the origin and development of Christianity that he could 
decide this question with authority. Suppose, however, 
the question were put in this way: “‘ Which one of us ought 
to conquer, which is better fitted to rule over great mod- 
ern cities, which is the more likely to help in solving mod- 
ern social problems,—the Christ of theology, or the Sermon 
on the Mount, the queer-tasting blend of Babylonian- 
Jewish-Greek-Roman speculation and ritual, or the simple, 
direct parables of service and love and trust?” Every 
person, who has the slightest touch of the modern, dem- 
ocratic, progressive spirit answers this latter question 
correctly, almost before it has been asked. 


After Death—What?* 


BY JAMES THOMPSON BIXBY, PH.D. 


In the account given by the Venerable Bede of the 
deliberations of the King of Northumberland and his 
counsellors, whether the missionaries of Pope Gregory 
should be allowed to present to their people the Christian 
faith, a simple incident is related that in a quite pathetic 
way voices the perennial longing of the human heart. 
It was the recalling by a gray-haired chieftain of the 
feeling which had come over him on seeing a little bird 
pass through, on fluttering wing, the warm, bright 
dining-hall, while wind and wintry storm were raging 
without. ‘The moment of its passage was full of sweet- 
ness for the bird; but the interval was brief. The bird 
came out from the darkness and passed again into the 
darkness, and in the twinkling of an eye vanished. None 
knew whence it came nor whither it went. ‘‘Like this,”’ 
said the veteran chief, “is human life. We come, and 
our wise men cannot tell us whence. We go, and they 
cannot tell us whither. ‘Therefore, if there be any one 
that can teach us more about it—in God’s name let us 
hear him!” 

In the human heart, in this twentieth century, the cry 
is the same. In spite of the wonderful advance of 
modern knowledge, the veil that hangs over man’s 
destiny is as impenetrable as ever. 

The question, ‘After death—what?” is the enigma of 
enigmas. 

Theology, to be sure, long ago gave her solemn assur- 
ances. ‘There are millions of happy men and women who 
accept the authority of their special Church and ask no 
other proof than this, that the familiar affirmations of 
a future life for man are really divine revelations. 

Other millions, however, want better evidence. To 
the modern mind, as Agassiz said, “a physical fact is as 
sacred as a moral principle.” ‘The only satisfactory 
authority for truth is to be found in nature’s laws and 
the reasonable probabilities of human experience. The 


* Reprinted by special permission from Harper’s Magazine for May. 
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theory or the dogma must be capable of the same evi- 
dence and confirmations by which science has achieved 
its splendid results. Can such scientific evidence for the 
persistence of human personality be found? It is only 
such rational arguments that avail to-day to strengthen 
faith in life after death, and it is only to such laws and 
facts as modern science accepts that I would appeal. 

What are the scientific objections? Briefly, they are 
these: All phenomena of the mind are inseparable from 
the peculiar colloidal plasmic bodies and carbon com- 
pounds of which they are products, and are dependent 
upon their organic integrity. If the special cerebral 
centres in the brain are removed by surgery or ruined 
by disease, then their corresponding psychic activities 
cease. The development of the mind is correspondent to, 
and absolutely dependent on, the development of nerve 
and brain. When at death the cells which are the seats 
of feeling and thought cease their physiological activities, 
the plasmic substance must dissolve; the atoms of brain 
and nerve separate and drop down into lower unconscious 
states, and all those peculiar composite activities and 
motions that constitute the life and mind of the body 
must end. ‘The self is only a collective name for the 
aggregate of these mind-sides of the atoms. It has 
no more reality or persistent unity and capacity than the 
spectrum colors that constitute a summer rainbow. 

This is, indeed, a powerful argument. A generation 
ago, when Prof. Haeckel and the men of science who 
shared his mechanistic view of life and mind first pre- 
sented it, it seemed almost overwhelming in its onslaught; 
but within the last twenty-five years scientific investi- 
gators have themselves discovered phenomena that have 
made the argument far from conclusive. ‘The mysterious 
qualities discovered in the electric constituents of the 
atoms, in the cosmic ether filling the inter-atomic spaces, 
in the telepathic, mental therapeutic, and other astonish- 
ing human states—these have combined to produce 
what may, without exaggeration, be called a scientific 
revolution. 

In the light of the new knowledge it is found that many 
of the chief laws of nature strongly oppose the view that 
“death ends all.” First and foremost is that of “The 
Conservation and Correlation of Energy.”’ The funda- 
mental law of the universe, as Herbert Spencer rightly 
said, is ‘“‘the persistence of force.’’ Science shows us 
how the cosmic economy never drops out of existence a 
volt of electricity, a thermic tension, or a chemic force. 
While they may change their forms, the sum-total of 
energy remains the same, and no drop into the void 
of nothingness ever takes place. Mental energy must, 
on scientific principles, observe the same law of inde- 
structibility. The scientific monists indeed explain that 
termination of the soul which they affirm as a downward 
transformation into lower physical forces. But, as a 
matter of fact, no such reappearance of mind-force in 
correlated amounts of these lower energies which the 
scientific materialists suppose to constitute and create 
consciousness has ever been observed at the hour of death, 
and it is the emphatic affirmation of such eminent 
scientific authorities as Sir Oliver Lodge and the late 
John Fiske that such a transformation of mental energies 
into physical energies, to add to the physical chain and 
total, would flatly violate the physical law of the conser- 
vation of energy. 

A second great scientific fact, strongly opposed to the 
materialistic contention, is the well-known discontinuity 
of matter. The scientific objectors to life after death 
claim that the dissolution of the nerve-cells and atoms, 
when death comes, necessarily terminates the soul life 
which is only the inner aspect or mind-side of the atoms. 
But the well-established gaps between the atoms, even 
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in living tissues, show that even while a man lives and 
breathes he is (as far as his brain-cells are concerned) 
already in dissolution, and yet he lives on. The very 
cerebral atoms, supposed by materialism to produce and 
maintain thought and feeling by the aggregation of their 
mind-sides, do not stand in close touch. ‘heir so-called 
contacts are only reboundings or attractions at some 
distance, due to the ‘“‘spheres of energy’’ of the ever- 
whirling or vibrating units of matter. The interspaces 
between atoms are so preponderant that out of the cubic 
contents of a brain only a few hundredths consist of 
material particles. On the theory of materialistic monism 
(that the consciousness is only an aggregate of the rudi- 
mentary mind-sides of these isolated atoms), how is it 
possible for the thousands of speechless atoms in a brain 
(so widely separated, relatively, from one another, and 
destitute as they are of sense-organs, telephones, letter- 
carriers, or other mechanisms of mental communication) 
to be able to unite thought with thought, to compare 
sensations, to link premises with conclusions, to recall 
the experiences of long-departed fellow-molecules, or 
concentrate their isolated rudimentary sensations in some 
magical chemical retort into a full and true consciousness? 
This is quite as much open to the charge of “bringing the 
soul out of fairyland”’ as is the belief of any old-fashioned 
believer in the soul. 

Again, the great laws and characteristic facts of 
psychology require us to believe that the conscious self 
is a unity and persistent reality, not to be ended by 
mortal, physical dissolution. For if the soul be only such 
a composite material aggregate that at death the mind- 
sides of the brain-atoms can no longer continue their 
personal consciousness, then, on this theory we should 
(on every morning that we wake out of sleep) be an 
absolutely new self. For so many atoms have passed 
out of the brain and so many new ones have come in that 
they must form a different consciousness. That is the 
logical conclusion, admitted by such monists as the French 
philosopher, H. Taine, in his great work “On Intelli- 
gence.” 

But somehow men do remember what they did yester- 
day and none of them can be persuaded that it was not 
himself, but another self, that experienced it, in spite 
of the change of the atoms. Similarly for the comparison 
of two successive and diverse sensations, such as a sound 
and a color; or for an act of reasoning in which two 
premises are united by the judgment in a conclusion. 
So, likewise, for the production of a thought, for a 
general concept obtained by induction from a number of 
perceptions; in fact, for any clear idea, consciousness, 
or memory, it is necessary that the mind must be regarded 
as something more unitary and continuous than a mere 
aggregation of the mind-sides of a multitude of isolated 
atoms. 

Suppose, as a concrete illustration of the mental situa- 


tion, we put a group of snails together, as close as you 


please. Suppose that into the mouth of one we put a 
bit of apple. We make the next snail touch the apple, 
the third snail smell it, and the fourth see the rind; and 
then we conclude that this group of snails have the full 
perception and idea of the apple. That would indeed be 
an absurd inference; but it is no more absurd than to 
suppose (with the supporters of the mechanistic theory 
of the mind) that the elements of feeling and intelligence, 
in the dimly sentient mind-sides of certain atoms, each 
isolated by surrounding voids, and each belonging to 
different and distant sense-centres, somehow combine 
into a complete thought, perception, or judgment. Even 
the commonest associations of ideas and perceptions and 
the daily retention and comparison of sensations require 
in the human brain something more subtle, persistent, 
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and continuous than those disconnected atoms and their 
attendant isolated mind-sides whose dissolution at 
death is supposed to cause an absolute end of the soul. 

But is not this (objects the scientific monist) to adopt 
the discredited theory of dualism and groundlessly 
suppose that there is in the living body, miraculously 
injected there from some mystic external source, that 
quite unscientific entity, an immaterial substance? 

I reply that on well-established scientific grounds every 
well-informed thinker must be a dualist. He can vindi- 
cate monism only by reinterpreting the atoms as derived 
forms of something immaterial. Every modern physicist 
knows that in the human body there is something more 
subtle than matter; and without this ‘something more” 
he could not see, nor feel heat or pressure, nor be aware 
of an electric current. There is something in every 
human being that occupies far more space than all its 
corporeal particles; something which forms a continuous 
substance, imponderable, invisible, active, and, in its 
chief qualities, quite opposite to matter; and which, 
therefore, is peculiarly fitted to serve as the seat of con- 
tinued life. 

What is this? Is not the description just given almost 
a definition of that inter-atomic ether whose existence 
every physicist, astronomer, and electrician acknowl- 
edges? This ether is now recognized as a universal 
cosmic undulatory medium, implied by the waves of the 
chief natural energies. It occupies not only what are 
called the inter-stellar voids, transmitting from sun to 
planet and from star to star the solar energies, but it per- 
vades every organic body. It is, in fact, the medium by 
which electric, actinic, and thermal currents pass through 
the body, and by which chemical affinities attract 
and repel. Even more than this. It has been discovered 
that the supposed solid and indivisible atoms are neither 
wholly nor primarily material. They are discontinuous 
clusters, chiefly composed of swarms of revolving com- 
ponents, called electrons. ‘These electrons are supposed 
to be centres of electric charge, vortical motion, or 
etheric foci of condensation. ‘The electric experts say 
that the diameter of a negative electron is only about 
one-hundred-thousandth part as large as that of a hydro- 
gen atom, and that the electrons in this atom are no 
nearer together than (to use Sir Oliver Lodge’s graphic 
illustration) ‘‘a thousand grains of sand would be if 
scattered about in a church.” 

Of the cubic contents of a human form, ninety-nine 
parts out of a hundred are occupied by etheric or im- 
material substance, intermeshed with which are myriad 
currents and swirls of subtle imponderable energies, 
accompanied at considerable intervals by the atomic 
dots that supply the illusion of solidity. In accordance 
with the line of reasoning that led physicists to affirm a 
luminiferous ether in interstellar space, we are justified 
in inferring similarly that the ‘‘something in man” which 
Prof. McDougall of Oxford has shown is needed to 
hold the states of consciousness together and explain their 
interaction is a ‘‘mentiferous ether,” a spiritual, imponder- 
able substratum. ‘The logical reasoner may then con- 
clude, as a distinguished American man of science has, 
that ‘‘conscious states are modes of motion of the ether 
or such as affect the ether.”’ 

The exceptional fitness of a psychic ether to transmit 
messages across the omnipresent material voids; the spon- 
taneous activity and selective power of the will as con- 
trasted with the absolute determination which is charac- 
teristic of matter; the unity of consciousness and the 
self-identity of memory through the changes of the atoms; 
the many marked differences between the laws and proc- 
esses of thought and those of material substance,— 
all characterize the mind as an immaterial substance. 
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A “mentiferous ether’’ is specially suited to be the 
substratum of the spiritual powers and the needed bond 
or intermediary between flesh and pure thought. This 
supposition relieves the conception of the human spirit 
from the familiar objection that it is an unsubstantial 
entity. It introduces an element which, by its diffu- 
sion through the organism, puts the soul into relation 
with all the material parts. It relieves the opponent 
of materialism from supposing a miraculous origin for 
the soul, by a divine creation out of non-reality. For 
this mentiferous ether-organism, which is the immaterial 
substratum of the soul, may reasonably be inferred to 
be a normal specialization of the cosmic ether-ocean that 
fills astronomic space and which is the ultimate source of 
mundane energy—forming, indeed, what may be called 
the body of the universal spirit. 

This is no more miraculous or mysterious than the 
emergence of the sensation or thought in the human mind 
when the nerve impression stimulates consciousness. 

In this psychic ether-organism within the material 
organism there is present already during life a soul-body, 
a non-atomic substance, an active, coherent, continuous, 
and constructive energy not liable to he destroyed or 
rendered powerless by the decomposition of the material 
body. When the earthly end comes to the body, this 
psychic etheric organism may betake itself to some more 
favorable environment and may again clothe itself with a 
new physical body. If this theory seem a bold one, let 
me state that the inference is one accepted as reasonable 
by noted scientific authorities, such as Profs. Edward 
D. Cope, Elliott Coues, George Henslow, and Stanley 
Jevons. As the latter truly says: “For all science knows 
there may be a psychical body disengaged when the 
physical body dissolves and decays. ‘There may be in 
the interstellar spaces the scene of an intelligent activity 
such as we have never dreamed of on earth.” 

As a further confirmation of the heart’s intuition of a 
continued life after death, notice the significant fact that 
daily the men of science more and more find the per- 
manent realities and sources of power not in the visible, 
material things, but in the invisible energies beneath. ~ 
In life and mental phenomena, as Herbert Spencer long 
ago admitted, it is not structure that evolves the func- 
tion, but vice versa. Just as electric currents give sym- 
metric forms to detached iron filings on a disk, or the 
viewless ether-waves give intelligible shapes to the loose 
metal parts in the receivers of wireless messages, so it 
is the imponderable and intangible forces—etheric, 
electric, vital, and mental—that move and arrange so 
intelligently the disconnected atoms which surround or 
are interspersed in the immaterial substance of our real 
personality. 

The many notable phenomena established in recent 
years by psychotherapy have shown the overruling 
power of thought and emotion over the animal body— 
how they alter the secretions and muscular power, and 
make chemic substances within the living body act in a 
way radically different from their behavior in the labora- 
tory. A year’s study and practice of music will develop 
many new auditory fibres in a pianist’s ear. It is the 
psychic race-memories, according to George Darwin and 
Prof. Hering, that mould the instincts of the embryo, 
shape the characteristic organs of the species, and repro- 
duce the ancestral type. Besides this building power, the 
vital principle has a power of repair impossible to a 
machine. Even when brain centres of speech or motion 
are lost by disuse or the surgeon’s knife, they have been 
known to grow again through the vital principle, or 
through other ganglia having been used in their place. 
With good reason, then, Prof. Henderson (whose author- 
ity on this subject is well known) has recently affirmed 
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that he does not know of a biological chemist to whom the 
mechanistic origin of a living cell is scientifically imagin- 
able. Is it credible, then, that in that crucial struggle 
of the spiritual master with the dumb atoms which 
from birth onward to that tragic hour of death have been 
moulded by his will, the master-soul at length is not 
simply overborne, but absolutely destroyed, and all that 
is left is a mere unconscious, worthless heap of former 
atomic building materials? 

Is it not far more probable that, as the life principle in 
the beginning constructed the corporeal organism, so, at 
the time when the body, after a long series of dissolu- 
tions and replacements, is for some reason no longer able 
sufficiently to repair it, then this architectonic psychic 
body, present within, is superior to the action of the dis- 
continuous atoms and is merely released by their dis- 
solution? In the growth of the human embryo there 
are four membranous envelopes that successively are put 
about it and discarded; namely, the amnion, the allan- 
tois, the serolemma, and the placenta. Each of these, 
one after another, develops about the prenatal form; 
then it is absorbed or disrupted to promote a higher and 
better organism within. Why should the inclosing 
organism of the babe be supposed the final one any more 
than the earlier envelopes? If each was provisional to 
a higher organism within, why may not the present body 
be so? In humanity, the evolution process turned in- 
ward, improving and elaborating the mind and spirit 
instead of the animal body. Simultaneously with this, 
may not the vital formative power have turned its course 
toward preparing within an invisible etheric organism for 
the next onward metamorphosis? As it is illogical to 
infer from the unconsciousness of sleep the cessation of 
the soul overnight, so it is equally illogical to infer from 
the unconsciousness of death that the soul has then 
reached an absolute end. 

The belief of cautious men draws back from the thought 
of persistent soul-life because it seems too wonderful and 
incomprehensible. But it should be remembered that 
it is no more wonderful than the conception of life. It 
is no more incomprehensible than the atoms, the elec- 
trons, the ether, or the enveloping space in which we live. 
Every one of these basic beliefs and accepted facts of 
science is rank and bristling with confusing incomprehen- 
sibilities. Science, as Prof. Jevons has said, ‘‘does noth- 
ing to reduce the number of strange things that we may 
believe.” And -he significantly adds: “Every step I 
have advanced in science has removed the difficulties of 
believing in life after death, by disclosing to me the 
infinite possibilities of nature.” 

If the difficulty in harmonizing the conception of life 
after death with scientific principles be good ground for 
rejecting it, it is a still greater objection to that end of life 
which is the alternative, viz., nothingness, or a miserable 
collapse into disintegrated, unconscious, and valueless 
dust. That great law of modern science, evolution, 
emphatically protests against this, for it would rob 
the cosmic evolution of all meaning and reduce its grand 
triumphs to an irrational conclusion. Modern science 
discloses humanity as the latest and highest embodi- 
ment of the cosmic energy, in whom is summed up all 
the infinite experiments and timeless activities of the 
Supreme Power and Worker of the universe. In man, the 
life-spirit of the universe adequately manifested itself 
for the first time in a self-conscious embodiment. In the 
human personality, thought turned in upon itself, passed 
behind the stage scenery of material phenomena, and 
came to know the realities of existence from the inside. 
Thus the spirit in man became capable of independent 
and indefinite progress, through the elastic potencies of 

“the growing personality, without that need of being cleared 
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from the path of progress that lower organisms have. Our 
planet, say the scientific experts, will inevitably, at a date 
already calculable, become a frozen and waterless waste 
and the earthly succession of men and living creatures 
cease. Unless there is a continued life after death for 
souls the vital evolution upon our globe will have been 
a senseless fiasco. To suppose that the only net result of 
its age-long development, reaching its consummation in 
priceless galaxies of wonderful thinkers, noble heroes, and 
beneficent saints, is to have turned a host of living bodies 
into corpses, leaving no memory nor permanent good 
behind them—this is to make the grand evolutional 
progress appear to be what in a man would be called a 
lunatic proceeding; one only to be likened to that of 
the crazy sculptor who, after he had finished by a life- 
time of toil a magnificent masterpiece, broke it into 
fragments. It is an incredible anti-climax. 

Equally great, finally, are the mental discords and moral 
perplexities to which disbelief in a hereafter brings a 
thinker when he recalls the sacredness that the best of 
our race feel in veracity, integrity, and duty. If there be 
no continued life, what a strange aspect is cast thereby on 
the obligation that an. honest man feels to tell the truth 
at all costs! How foolish seems the honesty of a bankrupt 
whom a lie might have kept rich! What a mistake is 
the voluntary death for another’s sake of the seaman 
or patriot who might have saved himself, or the martyr’s 
death at the stake, in order to be loyal to truth, faith, 
or conscience! 

If a true man has no deathless claims on the eternal, 
then neither his honor nor his duty would demand any such 
acts of self-sacrifice. 

Jesus and Paul, Savonarola and Huss and Lincoln,— 
what were they, on the materialistic theory, but fools who, 
under the hallucination of duty, squandered the one 
life granted to our poor forms of clay? Unless we are 
ready to accept as the models of wise and true men 
those who brazenly throw overboard all inconvenient 
scruples about integrity, justice, patriotism, and self- 
denying mercy, we must accept these great commanding 
ideals as pointing to a realm above sense and beyond the 
veil of death; a real world whose steady gravitation it 
is that draws the human heart, at whatever fleshly cost, 
to obey its laws. The divine power that has expanded 
the human heart with such generous emotions of love and 
uncalculating devotion to truth and righteousness can- 
not be imagined thus nobly to have endowed man only 
to humiliate him and with such stinging irony repudiate 
the implied promises and sacred expectations that it 
has fostered. 

But, after all, I shall probably be asked: Where is the 
verification? Does all this amount to more than a 
reasoned probability? I admit it. But I recall that it 
is only on reasoned probability that all the great scientific 
laws rest. I recall how, before the discovery of the 
planet Neptune, Leverrier by reasoned probability 
affirmed it and pointed out where to look for it. 

So quite recently, Prof. Ramsay, the chemist, an- 
nounced to the British Association the existence of a 
new gas, whose chief peculiarity was that it had never 
yet been discerned by any sense. But as the scientific 
world believed in Neptune and in neon before they dis- 
covered them, and eventually discovered both the planet 
and the gas, because they acted on their belief, so, on the 
same ground of reasoned probability, may the explorer 
of human nature’s higher and more mysterious qualities 
believe and affirm the existence of that spiritual realm 
and continued life necessary to explain the perturbations 
of human life. One day, if not in the flesh, then out 
of and above the flesh, we shall discover and know these 
invisible and eternal. realities. 
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In June. 


BY MURIEL LEIGH. 


When blow the blithe wild roses, 
What longer seems of worth 
Save the serene enchantment 
Of the glad, re-orient earth? 
Let care and roar of traflic 
And discord die away, 
And irksome bonds be loosened 
For many a summer day. 


For me a cot sequestered, 
Where a melodious rill 

And myriad leafy branches 
With peace the spirit fill; 

Unmeasured blissful hours 
Alone beneath the pine, 

Or where the sea low murmurs, 
Or browse the mottled kine; 


The bobolink’s mad carol, 
The butterfly’s soft flight, 
By day light-hearted freedom, 
And dreamless sleep by night. 
O soul-refreshing summer, 
From dole and din I fly 
Enthralled and lulled with beauty, 
On thy kind breast to lie. 


Literature. 


SOCIALISM AND THE ETHICS OF JESUS. 
Henry C. Vedder. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 50 cents.—This book has 
been some time before the public, but is now 
brought out by the publishers in a new edi- 
tion, and added to their Standard Library. It 
is quite worthy that honor, and is much to be 
commended to all under whose notice it may 
not have come heretofore. Socialists ought 
to read it as a corrective for the unbalanced 
tendencies into which their movement is apt 
to run, and they who are afraid of socialism 
may gather from its perusal a more hopeful 
estimate of that somewhat scatter-brained en- 
terprise. Prof. Vedder is no more convincing 
than others in showing how state ownership 
of the tools of industry can be made to work 
in place of what is called capitalism. But he 
does set forth, finely and clearly, the ideals 
which lead men to desire a very considerable 
change from the existing situation; and he 
sees, as many socialists do not, that a great 
change in human nature itself is involved in 
the establishment of any new social order. 
He assumes, indeed, that capitalism means 
slavery. But there have been many in- 
stances in which employer and employed 
have worked together in a true spirit of co- 
operation, and no one can now say that it 
will not be easier to change human nature 
than to change the industrial system in 
such wise as to reach the desired result. 
That is the unsolved problem of the future. 
But it is seldom that one finds a writer from 
the socialistic point of view treating all these 
questions with such breadth of vision and 
depth of insight as Mr. Vedder displays. 
Especially noteworthy is his exposition of the 
ethics of the New Testament. His valua- 
tion of the ethical side of the teachings of 
Christ, though somewhat extreme in places, 
is, on the whole, wonderfully luminous and 
just. As Prof. Vedder, if we are correctly 
informed, stands in a line of quite rigid Cal- 
vinistic tradition, his book may suggest to 
us the power of social studies to soften dog- 
matic prejudice, and even to dissipate dog- 
matic interest. This is perhaps one of the 
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strongest reactions of the mind of the present 
age upon the church. The dogmas of the 
past may be true or false, but all the same 
they tend to sink out of notice in presence 
of those ethical issues which dominate the 
modern mind. Unless Christianity has lost 
its power of adaptability altogether, this 
must bring it back to something more like 
its original form; and, if we could have that 
kind of Christianity, the ideals for which 
Prof. Vedder so eloquently pleads would not 
seem so far away. 


THE CARPENTER AND THE RICH MAN. By 
Bouck White. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. $1.25.—A certain amount of the so- 
called Christian Socialism of the time lies 
open to one of two accusations. It is either 
very cheap claptrap or it is a kind of craze. 
The sort of Biblical interpretation which rep- 
resents Jesus as being envious of the birds 
and the foxes, when he said that he had not 
where to lay his head, and as being bitterly 
resentful of the poverty which he had joy- 
fully embraced, comes from a mind which 
either will not or cannot see straight. And 
when he who bade men take no thought as 
to what they should eat or drink is repre- 
sented as being concerned first and above 
all for. the physical basis of life, it is so 
absurd as to lead one to suspect an inca- 
pacity to reason. Such socialism is prob- 
ably to be regarded not as a movement of 
thought, but as springing from one of those 
popular impulses in which reason, for the 
time being, is practically swamped. ‘This is 
not to say that Mr. White’s book is alto- 
gether unprofitable reading. On the con- 
trary, much of it is very good and very in- 
teresting, though it is all tinged with the 
exaggerated notion that the economic issue 
is always dominant and decisive, and that 
Jesus of Nazareth was, first and foremost, a 
“social rebel.” And yet, though it is rather 
crudely done, it is rather refreshing to have 
Jesus dealt with so frankly as a man of this 
world, and a man of his time. The ‘‘his- 
toric Christ’’ presented by Mr. White is but 
roughly drawn, though even so he is more 
interesting than the metaphysical Christ is 
generally made to appear. Perhaps one gets 
his best look into the author’s mind through 
the chapter on a “‘ Middle Class.’”” He pours 
unbounded scorn on any man so unfortunate 
as to see something of good on both sides. 
This means, of course, that this author is by 
nature a revolutionist. He is a survival of 
the days before evolution had ever been 
heard of. His one conception of progress is 
that it must come through a big fight be- 
tween classes, each of which sees only its 
own side of the question. The world has 
come quite a distance proceeding in that 
fashion, and seems still much inclined to go 
on in the same way. But some of us are 
hoping for better things,—for a step-by-step 
advance, in which an enlightened sense of 
justice shall lead the way; and to us those 
exaggerations which beget passion seem un- 
fortunate and bad. 


Democracy AND RACE Friction. By 
John Moffatt Mecklin, Ph.D. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25.—The 
above title suggests a somewhat general study 
of race antagonisms in their bearing upon 
democratic institutions. In point of fact, the 
book deals almost exclusively with the negro 
problem in the United States. Of that 
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problem it is a comprehensive and, in the 
main, a fair and just survey. Being written 
by a thoughtful man without passion or par- 
tisan bias, and with wide knowledge of what 
others have written, it is a notable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject. One is 
not sure that it would not be more convincing, 
in places, if it took in a wider field.. It is 
obvious that the racial differences between 
the negro and the Caucasian exist substan- 
tially as the author has stated them. But 
as they are stated they do not seem so ter- 
ribly formidable, and one wonders how they 
would compare with a similar statement of 
differences between the Caucasian and, say, 
the Armenian or the Jew. No solution of 
the problem is suggested. The attempt is 
made rather to see the problem as it is, and 
to find such light wpon it as may enable us 
to live with it in its unsolved state. The 
author does not regard the negro as hope- 
less, but does think that he is very difficult. 
He quite appreciates the point of view of a 
man like Du Bois, but much more inclines 
to the ideas of Mr. Washington, whom he 
quotes repeatedly with great approval. The 
attempt to establish equality between the 
races by legislation he regards as an entire 
failure, and, indeed, it is plain enough that 
the North has now abandoned that endeavor. 
The negro, he teaches, must work his des- 
tiny out for himself, and no one can now 
say just what success he will make of it. 
But he is peculiarly handicapped by being 
shut away from some sources of help to 
which other races have access. Social segre- 
gation, it is recognized, has this unfortunate 
side. In his case, as with the Jew, it would 
seem as if enlightened society might open its 
doors in favor of individuals of proven fitness 
to share its higher privileges. The nervous 
and somewhat irrational dread that the flood 
must enter where any barrier is thus re- 
moved, is surely overwrought. Public sen- 
timent is always much given to that kind of 
exaggeration, for which, perhaps, the only 
cure lies with individuals who are bold 
enough to make a demonstration that the 
barriers can be so far broken down and still 
the flood can be kept out. 


Wuo’s WHO IN America. Vol. VIII. 
Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co.—There is 
perhaps no book of reference, barring the 
dictionary and possibly the encyclopzdia, 
that is in such ready and satisfactory use 
among so many people as this volume of 
brief biographies and addresses. It has 
grown to formidable proportions, in spite of 
the fact that nearly eighteen hundred names 
have been omitted from the previous edition, 
the larger proportion because of death. The 
21,459 names include 4,426 new ones, an 
exceptionally large proportion, accounted for 
partially by the recent change in political 
administration from one party to another. 
It is not an easy thing, though it might at 
first thought appear simple enough, to col- 
lect such a volume of information with 
accuracy and satisfactory inclusiveness, but 
the high standards set at the beginning and 
systematically maintained have resulted in 
the present respect which the publication 
receives everywhere. The attempt is made 
to have all professions fairly recognized, 
even when the members of one may be less 
in public notice than those of another. The 
educational and other statistics based on 
these records have always been an interest~ 
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ing part of the book, as have been other 
tables duly indexed. Every editor gives a 
cordial welcome to the new volume, which 
is sure of regular and steady use before it 
will be time for the next one to appear. 


THE LETTERS OF A WoMmAN HOoME- 
STEADER. By Elinore Pruitt Stewart. 
With illustrations. By N. C. Wyeth. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 
net.—Little need be said of this book by 
way of review. It is simply the best book 
of the season. A young woman, left a widow 
with no means of support, first tries domes- 
tic service in a city, then accepts the offer of 
a ranchman to serve as his housekeeper, 
locates, under the homestead laws, a farm 
adjoining the tract on which her ranchman 
lives, settles down to work, and begins to 
write letters to her town employer. She 
signs her letters ‘‘Your wash-lady,” etc., 
and gives in detail an account of her mani- 
fold adventures as one of the few women in 
that part of the country. There are a few 
neighbors sparsely scattered over a wide ex- 


’ 


tent of territory, but they soon find each other 


out and begin a series of neighborly services 
for each other and for all sorts and kinds of 
forlorn creatures, such as despised sheep- 
herders and lonely ranchmen. The book is 
a wonderful illustration of Lowell’s words:— 


“Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own, 
And thou wilt never more be sad and lone.” 


Tue Goiprisu. New York: The Century 
Company. $1.30 net.—Plain people who 
know nothing about the perplexities and 
burdens of a superfluous bank account, yet 
who find life better worth living the older they 
grow, can hardly judge fairly of the degree to 
which this story of a successful man (suc- 
cessful in the New York money sense of the 
word) represents actual conditions. It 
sounds very dreary and boresome, yet doubt- 
less many readers would be willing to risk 
something to make the same experiment for 
themselves. The amount of it is, that the 
book teaches, from a different point of view, 
the lessons moralists and saints have always 
emphasized,—that a man’s life consisteth 
not in the number of things that he pos- 
sesseth. Those of us who work know that 
work is a good thing, provided it is fairly 
seasoned with love and laughter. To be a 
goldfish, swimming round in a narrow bowl, 
may be very splendid, but it is not life; and 
surely even a rich man has a degree of choice 
left to him. 


Tue Story or Puaprus. By Newell 
Dwight Hillis. New York: The Macmillan 


Company.—Dr. Hillis has been studying } Wisconsin. 
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old rolls and manuscripts in the light of dis- 
coveries in the Far East, and he tells here the 
story of the preservation of the Memorabilia 
of Jesus as he imagines it may, in some way, 
have occurred. Phedrus is a gifted Greek 
boy who, after some adventures, goes to 
Palestine to find out about the new Master 
who has died in Jerusalem leaving not a 
written word behind him. He seeks out, 
also, the friends of the apostles who may be 
able to give him reminiscences of them. 
Ever looking for secret disciples of the Mas- 
ter, he makes his way to the Nile, the Jordan, 
and the Tigris, picking up now a parable, 
now a proverb, now a letter, and now a 
precious papyrus roll. Phzedrus, the brave 
boy, dies in the arena. ‘Two centuries and 
more pass. Suddenly men are eager to hear 
the story of that life that ended in apparent 
failure, and it is then that the treasures are 
brought to light, and the dream of Phedrus 
is realized. 


Magazines. 


Bird-Lore for June, aside from its reports 
on the spring migration, colored plates of 
birds, and special articles, contains a report 
on the work of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies in forming Junior So- 
cieties for the study of birds under competent 
teachers. Nearly one hundred thousand 
children have been enrolled in these classes 
this season, or about double the number 
secured in 1913. At this rate of increase, in 
five years over one million and a half children 
will have received instruction in the value 
of birds to man. 


Miscellaneous. 


Latin America is a recent issue in the Home 
University Library, published by Henry 
Holt & Co. ($.50.) It has a timely inter- 
est, giving in short compass, with the au- 
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thority acknowledged to belong to all the 
books of this excellent series, information 
concerning the various republics in Latin 
America. In a small book like this it would 
be impossible to treat each country in detail, 
but a plan has been adopted which is at once 
more interesting and more enlightening to the 
general reader. ‘To dispel erroneous notions, 
proofs of development and civilization are 
brought forward. Study of the colonial 
period reveals the kind of equipment with 
which the republics started; and the ex- 
tent to which they have advanced is shown 
in the descriptions of varying phases of 
progress and by comparisons in their charac- 
ter, spirit, and attainment, with interesting 
illustrations. 


“THE STORY OF AN 
INTERESTING RELIGIOUS CAREER.” 


CHARLES 
GORDON 
AMES 


A Spiritual Autobiography 


EDITED BY 
ALICE AMES WINTER 


a1 ‘CHARLES Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
the magnetic personality of the man during 
hislife. But even those who never met him, 
to whom even his name may be unknown, 
can hardly fail to follow with keen satisfac- 
tion the charmingly written story of the de- 
velopraent of a soul.”—The Dial, Chicago. 


ee bares with simplicity and insight, a rich 
humor and tolerance, a natural music 
and beauty of language.’—Boston Tran- 
Script. eset ee 


oye is a delightful reminiscence, in which 
one can trace the influences and processes 
which made him what he was—a man of ra- 
diant faith, a Christian humanist, a practi- 
cal mystic. Happily his daughter has added 
an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
personal details of a life busy in all benign 
activities. It isa book to prize for its sweet- 
ness and light, and for the impress of a man 
who lived the life of the spirit in the service of 
his fellow-man.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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Vacation Time. 


Good-bye, little desk at school, good-bye: 
We're off to the fields and the open sky. 

The bells of the brooks, and the woodland bells, 
Are ringing us out to the vales and dells, 

To meadow-ways fair, and to hilltops cool. 
Good-bye, little desk at school! 


Good-bye, little desk at school, good-bye: 
We’ve other brave lessons and tasks to try. 
But we shall come back in the fall, you know, 
And as gay to come as we are to go, 
With ever a laugh and never a sigh. 
Good-bye, little desk, good-bye! 
—Frank Walcott Hutt, in Little Foiks. 


The Rag Doll’s Story. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


I am arag doll. People say that I was 
pretty, but now I am only awreck. Iam 
laid away in a drawer, just waiting until 
Mrs. Wentworth gets time to make me over. 
Let me tell you about it. 

My little mother’s name is Lucy. She is 
generally very good to me, and calls me her 
darling Polly Pringle. That’s my name. 
But sometimes she insists that I have been 
very naughty, and will take a ruler from her 
little desk and give me a whipping, when I 
haven’t the least idea what I have done to 
deserve it. Sometimes she will accuse me 
of telling a falsehood, when, if ever there was 
a truthful doll, ’'m sure I am one. 

She has an older brother, Ralph, who is 
away at school, but who comes home some- 
times at vacations, and these are troublous 
times for me. 

He has a new paint-box, and he insisted 
that my mouth was too small, and that, if 
he might be allowed to paint it a little wider, 
it would be much easier for me to speak the 
truth, as if it had not always been easy 
enough. 

My little mother, in an evil hour, consented, 
and she cried for an hour afterward. 

One day Mrs. Wentworth took Lucy to 
spend the day with a cousin. They left 
me at home in my comfortable bed, under 
the lounge. I was very lonely, of course, 
but loneliness was bliss compared with what 
I felt when I heard Ralph’s voice below. 

I heard him tell Bridget that the scarlet 
fever had broken out in his school, and that 
all the boys had been sent home. I heard 
him say that he and Horace Randall—the 
friend whom he had brought with him— 
were as hungry as bears, and ask if there 
were any doughnuts left. 

And afterward they came upstairs. I 
was all of a tremble when Ralph looked under 
the lounge. 

‘‘Here she is,” he cried. ‘Lucky I’ve got 
my paint-box here,” and he took me by the 
leg, and pulled me out. 

Then he brought his paint-box, and—oh, 
dear me! 

Horace seemed to have a little pity on me 
at first, but even he seemed at last to think 
it was great fun. ‘They painted long curls 
under my cap; they painted my cheeks redder 
than any roses; they made my mouth wide 
enough to guard against the least disposition 
to falsehood; they made my eyes black, in- 
stead of blue. All these things I could have 
borne, perhaps, had not Ralph announced 
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that he was going to give me whiskers and a 
mustache, 

“O Ralph!” cried Horace. 
bad.” 

“She'll be just as good to play with,” 
answered Ralph, and for nearly an hour he 
was painting, painting, painting. I had long 
whiskers. I had a mustache. I had the 
blackest of eyelashes. I didn’t know what I 
looked like, and I didn’t want to. 

Ralph was putting me back in my bed 
when Horace exclaimed,— 

“Tt’s all wet and runny; you ought to dry 
her first.” 

“TI s’pose I ought,” said Ralph. “The 
sun’s out. Tl hang her in the maple-tree. 
She’ll be dry in an hour. Don’t let’s forget 
to take her in before Licy gets home.” 

‘Then he took me out, climbed into the tree, 
and put me astride one of the branches. 
The sun was bright and warm, and the air was 
cool,—but how wretched and miserable I 
felt! 

The hours passed slowly. My little mother 
had not come home. Nobody thought of me. 
It began to grow dark. I heard Bridget be- 
low talking with Ralph. 

“Shure, they’d ought to be here be this. 
The supper’ll be worth nothin’ at all.” 

Still they didn’t come, and there was no 
news, though there were telephone mes- 
sages galore. All seemed anxious. 

At last, at about nine o’clock, they ar- 
rived. A tire coming to grief in an out-of- 
the-way place was the cause of the deten- 
tion. 

Mrs. Wentworth was very tired. My 
little mother was tired, cross, and sleepy. 
She could hardly sit up to eat her supper, 
and went straight to bed afterward. No- 
body thought of me. 

So I stayed all night in that dreadful tree. 
The little birds twittered their good-night 
songs, and went to bed. How I wished I 
could cuddle under some warm, feathery 
wings, for it was growing cold. 

But the worst was yet to come. ‘Toward 
morning the thunder rumbled and the light- 
ning flashed, and soon after the rain came 
down in torrents, splashing into my face, 
and streaking my new whiskers and mustache. 

I was drenched to the skin, and, swaying 
back and forth in that strong wind, my hold 
upon the branch gradually loosened. At 
last there came a furious gust. I was whirled 
into the air, and landed in a row of holly- 
hocks near the fence. 

There I stayed until the milkman came in 
the morning. He picked me up, and car- 
ried me into the house. 

“Queer flowers you raises here,’’ said he 
to Bridget. 

“Saints above us,” cried Bridget. ‘‘That’s 
me little girl’s doll. Shure her heart will 
be broke intirely. An’ how could she get 
out there in the wet?” 

“There she was, anyway,” said the milk- 
man. “She must have been out all night.” 

“Tt’s a cruel shame!’’ replied Bridget. 
‘““Thim boys has done this,—the wicked little 
pirates! But niver a word of this till me 
little girl has had her breakfast,” and she 
put me up behind the stove to dry. 

I was still wet, though, when she took me 
upstairs. My little mother was not very 
well that morning, and was sitting in her 
mother’s lap. They looked up, surprised 
when Bridget brought me in, but when they 
recognized me, all wet and limp as I was, 
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my face streaked with black, my little mother 
gave a cry and hid her face on her mother’s 
shoulder, sobbing pitifully. 

Ralph happened to come into the room 
just at this minute, 

“Ralph,” said his mother, ‘‘did you put 
Polly Pringle out on the hollyhocks, last 
night?” 

“No, Mother,” answered Ralph. 

“Then you don’t know anything about 
it.” 

“Yes, Mother, I do. She was wet, and I 
put her out in the maple-tree, in the sun.” 

“Wet when-you put her out?” 

“Y-e-s,” faltered Ralph. “Horace Ran- 
dall and I—we painted her.” 

“T always thought. Horace Randall was 
a good boy.” 

Ralph didn’t speak for a minute; then he 
said stoutly, ‘‘So he is. ’Iwasn’t his 
fault, ’twas mine.” 

His mother drew him to her and kissed 
him, and I heard him whisper, ‘‘I didn’t 
think she’d care so mutch. I didn’t, truly.” 

“Go away now, Ralph,” said his mother. 
“We'll talk about it some other time,” and 
she tried to comfort my poor little broken- 
hearted mother. 

The tears were dried at last, and I learned 
that, as soon as I was thoroughly dry, I 
was to be put away very carefully, and, as 
soon as Mrs. Wentworth had time, I was to 
have new skin, new face, new cap, and pretty 
new clothes,—in short, that I was to be more 
beautiful than ever. That’s what I’m 
waiting for now. 

Ralph has offered to paint my new face, 
but to my great relief his mother will not 
hear of it. He is to pay ten cents out of 
his allowance toward my new wardrobe, 
and he has promised to let me severely alone 
from this time forth. 

I like him better than I did. 
is a pretty good boy, after all. 


I think he 


The S. O. T. Q. K. 


Just a few days before Queen Victoria’s 
eightieth birthday there died in Essex an 
old lady over ninety years of age, who was 
the last surviving member of that unique asso- 
ciation, the S. O. T. Q. K.,—the Society of 
the Queen’s Kiss. 

When only a year old, Victoria was being 
wheeled about the park by her nurse, when a 
troop of boarding-school girls came tripping 
along the walk. One of the number, whose 
father had some position at court, recognized 
the royal baby, and pointed it out to her 
companions. 

The child was immediately surrounded by 
an admiring group, and the nurse found it 
dificult to prevent her from being hastily 
lifted from the carriage. But, if the eager 
girls could not hold the child, they would at 
least have a kiss; and one of them said to the 
nurse,— 

“Let us each have a kiss, and we will each 
give you a shilling.” 

The nurse accepted the offer, and was soon 
some forty shillings the richer. 

Soon the little adventure came to the ears 
of the Duchess of Kent, the future queen’s 
mother, and the ingenious servant was hastily 
summoned before her mistress, whose first 
impulse was to dismiss her from the house; 
but the duke interfered. 

“Nurse,” he said, ‘you are pardoned. 
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For my part, I see no harm in my daughter 
being admired. It is only natural, for she is 
the finest baby in theland. But in future I 
forbid you to allow her to be kissed for less 
than a guinea; and even that,’ he said, 
laughing, ‘‘is a mere nothing.” 

The duchess posted a physician off to the 
school to ascertain the health of the girls who 
had committed the familiarity. 

The young women subsequently formed a 
society known as ‘‘ The Society of the Queen’s 
Kiss’; and, when the young princess became 
queen, they recalled the incident. ‘‘ Weare,” 
they wrote, “the first of your subjects from 
whom your Majesty received homage.” And 
on all important occasions they addressed re- 
peated expressions of allegiance. But the 
members gradually died, and with this old 
lady’s death the Society of the Queen’s 
Kiss has passed from existence. 


The Ant that Saw the World. 


A little black ant looked out of the top of 
his sand house and said, ‘‘I wish I could go 
and see the world.” 

“Come with me to the pansy bed,’’ said 
his uncle, who was a grown-up ant, and went 
where he pleased all day long. 

“The pansy bed isn’t the world, is it?” 
growled the little ant. 

“Tt’s very near it,’’ explained the big uncle, 
“and a pleasant place, too.” 

“What can a fellow do in the pansy bed?” 
asked the little ant. 

“Have a lunch of pansy leaves,’ said 
his uncle, ‘‘and when he’s tired a fellow can 
climb into a pansy flower and pull the purple 
velvet quilt over him, head and ears. Be- 
sides, if a little girl should pick the pansy 
while he was asleep and carry it away, the 
fellow would have a chance to see the world.” 

So the little ant made up his mind to go 
along with his big uncle and they were soon 
at the pansy bed. 

They had a lunch of pansy, leaves and 
found them very good. ‘Then the little ant 
thought he felt sleepy, and he climbed into a 
pansy flower and pulled the purple velvet 
quilt over his head and ears. There the 
wind rocked him very softly till he fell fast 
asleep. 

When he awoke he was in a strange place, 
for a little girl had picked the pausy and 
carried it into the house where she lived. 
The flower was now in a vase on the table, 
and when the little ant put his head out from 
under the purple velvet quilt, he grew dizzy 
and fell down upon the table-cloth. 

The little girl was flicking about with a 
duster, and she did not see the ant, so she 
flicked him off upon the floor. 

“Dear me, what next!” 
little black fellow. 

He had fallen on the rug and right beside 
him sat a gray cat as big as a barn—that is, 
she looked as big to the little ant as a barn 
would to you or me. 

“‘Here’s something alive,’ thought Pussy. 
“T’ll have some fun with him,” and she put 
out her paw to touch him. 

But he was gone like a flash. 

The little ant had hidden himself under the 
edge of the rug, and was crying for his big 
uncle and his brothers and sisters and his 
sand house. For you see the world wasn’t 
half as much fun as he had thought it would 
be, and he couldn’t breathe under the rug. 

By and by he came out and started to 
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run across the floor, but a great paw came 
down on him and held him fast. 

“Now, I’ve got you,”’ purred the cat that 
looked as big as a barn. 

“T don’t know about that,” said the little 
ant, in a very little voice that Pussy could 
nothear. And he slipped from under Pussy’s 
foot and ran up her paw and sat on the back 
of her neck. 

“Now I’ve got youl” he shouted. 
along, will you?” 

Pussy could not hear the little voice, but 
she knew something was tickling the back of 
her neck and she tried to reach it with her 
paw. But she could not reach, so in a few 
minutes she went out in the garden to take a 
walk. ; 

She went. past the pansy bed and the little 
ant dropped off her neck. He found his big 
uncle and they went home together. 

When they got there the little ant ran 
into the sand house and scrambled into his 
sand bed and hid his head in his sand pillow. 

“Home is a good plaee, isn’t it?’’ said his 
uncle, peeping at him from the top of the 
house. 

The little ant popped his head up from his 
sand pillow. 

“Tf that was the world,” he said, ‘‘I don’t 
want to see any more of it.’—WMabel S. 
Merrill, in the Churchman. 
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Two Dunces. 


Robert was visiting at his Uncle John’s 
in the city. He lived on a farm and knew 
very little about the city, but he wanted his 
Cousin Fred to think he knew more than he 
really did. Like some other country boys, 
he had an idea that Fred would make sport 
of him if he should act as though city ways 
were not common, every-day things to him. 
This was very foolish, as Fred had no such 
thoughts. Indeed, he thought country ways 
were fine, and nothing gave him any more 
pleasure than a visit to a farm where ‘there 
were trees, brooks, grass, wheat-fields, birds, 
chickens, horses, and other interesting things. 

While Robert was in the city he held his 
head high, and would not have asked a ques- 
tion for anything. One morning he wanted 
to mail a letter back home. He knew the 
mail-box was on the corner of the street, but 
there was also the fire-alarm box. As the 
two boys were walking along, Robert was 
wondering just which was the mail-box. 
When they reached the corner, he walked 
up to one of the two, and, reaching up as high 
as he could, tried to find an opening for his 
letter. 

Fred turned to see what he was doing. 
“What are you trying to do, anyway, Robert? 
Where is the fire? Want to start a fuss?” 
asked Fred. ‘“‘Betterletthatalone. There’s 
a law against bothering with those fire-alarms. 
What’s that in your hand? Oh, a letter. 
Well, here is the letter-box,’’ he added, open- 
ing the lid with an easy motion. 

“When -you don’t know, why don’t you 
ask?”’ Fred was a little out of patience. 
Robert said nothing. 

When Robert returned to his home, Fred 
went with him for a visit to the farm. But 
he was just like Robert—he wanted the coun- 
try folks to think he knew all about the coun- 
try. He, too, was afraid that Robert would 
laugh at him if he did not understand all the 
country ways. 
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One morning Robert was hitching his pony 
to the cart, and Fred took one side. He 
had never done such a thing before, but not 
for anything would he have said so. Of 
course it was not done right, and Robert, had 
to fix it all over. 

When Fred wanted to send a letter to the 
folks at home, he had no idea how to mail it. 
The boys walked over to town, and Fred 
looked for mail-boxes all along the way, but 
did not see any. After they reached the post- 
office, he could see nothing there that looked 
like a mail-box. Where would he put his 
letter? ‘‘Ah, this is the place,” he thought, 
going over to a queer-looking affair close tothe 
wall. He was about to slide the letter 
through the opening when Robert stepped 
up. 

‘‘What in the world are you doing, Fred?”’ 

“Mailing my letter,” replied Fred. 

“That’s a chute down into the cellar,’ 
said Robert. ‘‘When you don’t know, why 
don’t you ask? Here is the place.” 

On the way home, Robert spoke up sud- 
denly. ‘‘Country boys are too proud to ask 
questions in the city, and city boys are too 
proud to ask questions in the country. 
Wonder why!” 

‘Afraid folks will think they don’t know 
everything,”’ laughed Fred. 

“Well, folks usually find that out, any- 
way,” said Robert. ; 

“We're about even, Robert, so let’s call it 
square. We'll begin over and ask. all the 
questions we can think of. City boys know 
about city things, and country boys know 
about country things; and there’s no sense 
in being too proud to ask questions of one 
another. We make dunces of ourselves 
when we pretend to know all about things 
we’ve never seen, After this we’ll be more 
sensible.” 

“Agreed,” said Robert.—Anne 
Johnson, in Sunday School Times. 
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A Kite. 


Once upon a time a man in the arctic 
regions, whose dogs were disabled, made a 
kite strong enough and big enough to draw 
his sled. And so his kite helped him over a 
great many miles of ice and snow, where he 
would have had to walk had he not learned 
how to make a kite when a boy.—New York 
Ledger. 


At the seashore Catherine exclaimed, 
“Gee! Just look at that fish smile!” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. Al! children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,289 weeks of care, 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PresmENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PrRESMENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 
Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. ee Me 

De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 

Mrs. George T. Rice, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw,, Rev. 

Sydney B, Snow. 

PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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God Knows. 


Only God knows the trials that we bear, 

The weary longings for a different fate, 

The daily struggle and the anxious care; 
He knows, and we can wait! 


Only God knows how vain our efforts seem, 

How oft we sink discouraged by the way, 

When heaven and earth seem but an empty dream; 
He knows, and we can pray! 


Only God knows if we do ill or well; 

The world may praise or censure if it must, 

E’en our own motives we can scarcely tell; 
He knows, and we can trust! 


Only God knows what future years may bring, 
The trouble or the joy within their scope, 
If we shall walk in grief, or happy sing; 

He knows, and we can hope! 


Only God knows! We have no want beside; 
Our Father watches o’er us from above; 
We feel our weakness, but His hand will guide; 
He knows, and He is love! 
M. L. D. 


Social Order in Religion. 


Individualism and socialism are two parts 
of a complete whole. We may say that in- 
dividualism is in the line of thought, and 
socialism is in the line of love. Neither can 
do without the other. The whole cannot do 
without both. We cannot say too much for 
the development of a strong individuality, 
for the effort of man to perfect himself. That 
way we climb to the heights of the ideal. 
That way we grow into nobility of manhood 
and womanhood. That way we learn to 
live, here and now, the spiritual life. But 
the less fortunate portion of the people, and 
the larger portion, cannot see and pursue 
this ideal of the individual. The pressure of 
the struggle for existence is so great on them 
there is no room for dreaming, probably there 
is not even a suggestion of dreaming. You 
must have leisure, you must have oppor- 
tunity, you must have a taste for idealism, 
before you see the beauty of personal strug- 
gle for the better. You must have some 
degree of physical comfort before you can 
give your attention to the achievements of 
mind, heart, conscience, and soul. Hence 
comes the function of socialism, which is the 
emphasis of the sympathetic or heart side. 
It is like the voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness: ‘‘ Prepare ye the way for individuality, 
for better manhood and womanhood, by 
decreeing justice and establishing equity, by 
opening a path to those who most need it 
into leisure and opportunity, into a larger and 
fairer share in the proceeds of their toil.’ 

I know there are people who say the neces- 
sity of this kind of work is purely imaginary; 
that the great progress of the race has ever 
been, and must be, through individual strug- 
gle; that those who are farthest down have 
only to thank themselves if they stay there; 
that intemperance, and lack of economy, and 
general worthlessness are the causes of the 
evils which stir the socialistic heart. The 
people who talk that way have in mind only 
the more fortunate portion of humanity, 
They have either forgotten or they do not 
understand that on the other side the line 
the pressure of circumstances is too great to 
permit of the individual effort they advocate, 
and which is entirely possible among the more 
fortunate classes. There are two influences, 
or, I may say, two kinds of influence, to which 
we are all subject. One is that of innate 
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capacity which we have inherited. The other 
is that of external circumstances with the 
character of which we have had nothing to 
do. The proportion of the one to the other 
may be such as to give the victory to innate 
capacity, or it may be such as to make us 
largely creatures of the environment. Now 
there are people whose inheritances have been 
better than the average, and whose circum- 
stances have been better than the average. 
It is for them to say, in a large degree, what 
their life-record shall be. But there are people 
whose inheritance and whose circumstances 
represent every degree of misfortune below 
the average. It is a part of the business of 


-| those who have power and influence to help 


make those bad circumstances better, and in 
time, through the generations, to help make 
those bad inheritances better. As a rule, 
it is well-nigh useless to talk about developing 
strong and noble individuality in that region 
until this work has been done. Socialism 
says: Here is the work, and the people who 
have had relatively good inheritances and 
good circumstances are the ones to do it. 
So far from being antagonistic to the philos- 
ophy of individualism, it proposes to make 
it possible, where it is now impossible, for 
that philosophy to work. In the best under- 
standing of socialism, in its effort to have the 
Golden Rule and the doctrine of brotherly 
love applied to all, it is doing only its pre- 
liminary half of the work, of which the work 
of individualism is the other and higher half. 

Now what is the power which shall marry 
individualism and socialism and make them 
one? I think that power is religion. Not 
old-time religion, but twentieth-century re- 
ligion. Thou shalt love the spiritual ideal 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind, 
—to promote this love and worship is the 
work of individualism; and thy neighbor as 
thyself,—to promote this service of others is 
the work of socialism. Religion seeks holi- 
ness, or wholeness, which is much the same 
thing. Religion seeks agreements, not antag- 
onisms. A new spirit is moving in religion. 
We are not now, as of old, to worry about 
another world and our chances there. We 
are to make the most and the best possi- 
ble out of the world in which we now dwell. 
This, once recognized, is seen to be a two- 
fold work. First, the perfecting of self, which 
is again individualism; second, helping to 
make the conditions in which men and women 
and children of the less fortunate half will 
be able to perfect themselves, which is again 
socialism. Religion, thus understood, has 
two handmaids, individualism and _ social- 
ism. ‘They together, the one supplementing 


the other, are to do her work. Nor do these | 


two labor only in different directions and in 
separate spheres. As lifting the less fortu- 
nate out of cramping and crushing circum- 
stances makes the pursuit of the ideal possi- 
ble for them, so social service on the part 
of the more fortunate mellows and enriches 
their lives. 

It is this new spirit of religion, as we catch 
a vision of it to-day, which would unite 
growth and service in every human being, 
which would expect from every man accord- 
ing to his capacity, and extend help to every 
man according to his needs. This not only 
in the material realm, but in the realm of the 
intellectual, the moral, and the spiritual life. 
So it seems to me that religion, uniting indi- 
vidualism and socialism in one spirit and one 
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service, gives to both higher and finer mean- 
ings, as they go forward together to bless the 
world. 

We may expect now, as never before, the 
good time yet to be, when “ Distribution shall 
undo excess and each man have enough”’; 
when whatever goes to make a progressive, 
hopeful, aspiring life shall be within reach 
of all; and when we shall see, as we have 
never seen, the growing supremacy of the 
spiritual ideal—Frederic A. Hinckley. 


Memorial Tablets. 


‘BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


All the various societies in the United 
States which celebrate at the dining-table 
on famous dates, and in various ways, the 
virtues of their European ancestors and 
what they did to make the American com- 
posite, have a right to boast. Well and good! 
But when will the tide of talk set eastward, 
and those who “lengthen the foreheads of 
ancestors’’ show their gratitude to the old 
lands by tokens of appreciation—turning 
their words into acts? 

As a matter of fact, the descendants of the 
Pilgrim Fathers have led off by placing in 
Holland no fewer than five tablets, four of 
bronze or antique brass, and one of stone, 
and this before there was any recognition 
in England of the people whom the Tudor 
and Stuart kings and ecclesiastics cast out, 
so that they had to fly for shelter to the 
hospitable Netherlands of William the 
Silent, and of the stadholders of the Re- 
public who followed that great pioneer_of 
religious freedom. 

Now (but all of them since the memorials 
already reared in Holland), at Scrooby, the 
old village home, and at Southampton and 
Plymouth, appreciative Englishmen have 
reared graceful memorials. Only after pro- 
test and controversy was the title of the 
painting in the great corridor between the 
Houses of Parliament in London, which pict- 
ured the sailing of the Mayflower, changed 
from the belittling and inaccurate “‘ Depart- 
ure of a Puritan Family to America”’ to the 
true representation, ‘“‘The Sailing of the 
Mayflower.” 

In Leyden, Holland, as early as the ’80’s, 
Dr. Henry Martin Dexter of Boston and 
Prof. Henry Day of New Haven had the 
stone chiselled and set in the Klok Steeg (Bell 
Alley) on the site of the old Pilgrim Fathers’ 
settlement, bearing the legend,— 


“‘ON THIS SPOT, LIVED, TAUGHT AND DIED 
JOHN ROBINSON”; 


and in 1891, with municipal, military, civic, 
and academic welcome in Leyden, the mem- 
bers of the National Congregational Council 
of the United States of America reared on 
the walls of Pieter’s Kerk (Church of St. 
Peter), in the Klok Steeg, a superb bronze 
tablet, seven by five feet, bearing the bas- 
relief of the ship Mayflower and a fitting 
inscription. 

Three more tablets keep alive the memory 
of Dutch hospitality and the noble records 
of the Congregationalists, who still hold to 
the ideals, policy, and traditions of the Pil- 
grim Fathers in New England. One tablet, 
reared in 1906 in the ancient Reformed 
Dutch church at Delfshaven (now a part 
of Rotterdam), recalls the voyage of the 
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Speedwell, begun July 22, 1620. It con- 
tains also Gov. Bradford’s words of grati- 
tude, written from Plymouth, the message 
to the Dutch on Manhattan, beside the Dutch 
tulip and the mayflower (trailing arbutus). 

Stirred with noble emulation, the electric 
trolley-line company of Rotterdam has re- 
cently presented the church with two fine 
stained-glass windows, representing on one 
side the Speedwell, and on the other the seal 
or “‘arms” of the ancient church. A regis- 
try book, kept in the consistory room, shows 
probably as many as a thousand names of 
visitors since 1906, chiefly from America. It 
was the Boston Congregational Club that 
reared the tablet at Delfshaven, and in the 
wall opposite is set a stone duly inscribed, 
from Chicago. 

Like a magnet, the memorial, which is as 
rich in national, state, municipal, and historic 
seals as in quotations from Gov. Bradford’s 
“History of Plymouth Plantation,” has 
attracted American visitors. On summer 
Sundays it has doubled attendance of tour- 
ists at worship. Reared in 1909 by the 
Chicago Congregational Club, it reveals 
nobly the ideal side of the Lake City’s varied 
life. Thus it silently but effectively fulfils 
its mission of peace and brotherhood. 

But before the Pilgrims of 1620 were the 
Congregational refugees of 1582, at Middel- 
burg, Zeeland. William the Silent, in 1577, 
had recommended that any law-abiding 
dwellers in the Republic should be welcome 
and unmolested. Hither fled Robert Browne 
and his flock, and here, in the land in which 
printing was free and conscience at liberty, 
were printed the classics of modern Congre- 
gationalism. Mindful of this fact, in the 
name of the Congregational Sunday-schools 
of the United States of America, a handsome 
tablet of antique brass was unveiled on 
Sunday morning, Sept. 21, 1913. Like 
the nine other tablets of the same general 
design and style, this elegant memorial came 
from the atelier of Messrs. G. R. Lamb Com- 
pany, New York City. The richness of 
medallic ornamentation, which tells the 
story, besides touching the historic imagina- 
tion, is in harmony with the general plan of 
Dutch medallic mural decoration. To the 
American delegates, the Royal Commisaris or 
province governor, the burgomaster, or 
mayor, of Middelburg, and the president 
of the Zeeland Society, made fitting re- 
sponses. 

Colonial America owes much to the 
Dutch who first settled the great region of 
Middle America, the great river-land of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware. They discovered and opened 
the chief sea-gate to the continent, and 
planted colonies in the area of four States, 
once New Netherlands. From the time the 
Half Moon entered what was at first properly 
called the Mauritius River, after the Stad- 
holder Maurice, until our own day, there has 
been unbroken friendship between the two 
countries. To celebrate this fact and truth 
there was unveiled in the presence of Ameri- 
can delegates and numerous Dutch digni- 
taries, on Sept. 18, 1913 at The Hague, a 
brass duly inscribed, and decorated with the 
emblazonry of the Dutch and Yankee nations. 
Where John Adams’s house—the legation of 
the United States from 1781 to 1829—stood 
is now the Government Printing House. 
This handsome edifice is on the Fluweelen 
Burgwal, just off the Heeregracht and near 
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the centre of the city. It is thus within 
easy reach of all tourists and visitors. Like 
the others, this mural tablet, of antique 
brass, thirty-six by twenty-four inches, is 
set on a backing of polished oak, forty-two 
by thirty inches. 

Colonial New York and Delaware are 
commemorated, the former at Nijkerk, in 
Gelderland, the old seat of the Van Rens- 
selaers, now several thousands or more in 
numbers in America. In the church before 
whose font Arendt van Curler, founder of 
Schenectady, N.Y., was christened in 1620 
is a mural brass of a conventional design, a 
memorial to this pioneer, founder of a peace 
policy with the Iroquois. Nijkerk is easily 
reached from Amsterdam. 

At Utrecht, in 1764-65, Dr. John Living- 
ston took his degree in theology, and came 
back to America to help mightily to rear 
Rutgers College, at New Brunswick, N.J. 
The trustees, professors, students, and 
friends “‘on the banks of the old Raritan” 
have gratefully reared a mural brass. The 
younger salutes the older institution as 
“Dear mother of our dear mother.’”’ The 
university hall is always open to American 
visitors, and the tablet gladly shown. 

Delaware’s first large colony, financed by 
the city of Amsterdam, was organized by 
Pieter Cornelis Plockhoy of Zierikzee, in 
1662. In the pretty town hall of this Zee- 
land city, in the evening of Sept. 19, 1913, a 
choice company assembled at nine o’clock, 
headed by the burgomaster. A Kentucky 
young lady, Miss Marion Ulbrecht, drew 
the cord which unveiled the tablet which 
honored the settler whose ideas, advanced 
for his own day, are now inwrought in our 
civilization. The wording and the symbols 
of the enduring brass tell their own story. 

To-day Rotterdam is the wonder of the 
Netherlands in growth and prosperity. In 
1869 it had 100,000 souls; in 1913 it had 
passed the 500,000 mark. From the open- 
ing of the seventeenth century until this very 
hour it has been the gateway for emigrants 
from Continental Europe to America. The 
Classis, or Ministerium, of Amsterdam had 
ecclesiastical charge of New Netherlands, 
and the Dutch and German Reformed 
Churches—now large and flourishing Ameri- 
can denominations—were united in one body 
until 1807. It was the city of Rotterdam, 
however, that excelled in welcome, charity, 
help, and kindliness to these people, often 
poor and flying from persecution. More- 
over, the three regiments of the Scotch 
Brigade, in Dutch service from 1572 to 
1795, had their churchly centre here, and 
their widows, invalids, and orphans were 
cared for here until 1815. When the Scotch 
Covenanters and other refugees for religion 
and conscience’ sake fled, in the time of 
Charles II., they found a welcome equal in 
warmth and practical help to that given to 
Pilgrims, Huguenots, Walloons, and Ger- 
mans. On Sunday night, Sept. 21, 1913, 
the monumental brass, which tells its own 
story, was unveiled with impressive services. 
Letters of greeting from governors of States, 
mayors of cities, and presiding officers of 
organizations in America, added to the in- 
terest of each of these occasions. 

Besides settling four of our greatest States, 
the Dutch were our first friends in the Revo- 


lution. They understood what our fathers 
were fighting for. At St. Eustatius, in the 
West Indies, in November, 1776, Gov. 
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Johannes de Graeff fired the first foreign 
salute to the American flag. Half of the 
supplies for Washington’s army came from 
this Dutch island. In Holland, also, Joan 
Dirck van der Capellen not only justified 
America’s course of action, but protested 
successfully against the employment, by 
King George III., of the Scotch Brigade 
against our Revolutionary fathers. Most 
fittingly, the Holland Society of New York 
reared at Zwolle, in Overijssel, a bronze 
tablet to van der Capellen on the site of his 
former residence. 

The Netherlands Society of Philadelphia, 
which put up the Plockhoy tablet at Zierik- 
zee, reared at Leyden, in 1909, on the house 
of Jean Luzac, journalist and friend of 
Washington and Hamilton, a memorial 
duly inscribed, and decorated with heraldic 
insignia. 

In the beautiful vestibule of the Legisla- 
tive Hall at Leeuwarden, in Friesland, a 
“Memorial of Gratitude” in enduring brass 
commemorates the first vote taken to rec- 
ognize John Adams and the American Re- 
public. The result which quickly followed 
the recognition was the loan of $4,000,000, 
which paid off our starving Continentals at 
Newburgh, N.Y., in 1782. Paid back. prin- 
cipal and interest, in 1809, this ultimate sum 
of $14,000,000. did not go back to Holland. 
It was invested in the purchase of four mill- 
ion acres of land in the then wild regions of 
Western New York and Pennsylvania, and 
thus the benefits to us Americans were 
doubled. 

The headlines in various Dutch news- 
papers in late September, 1913, ‘‘ Dankbaar 
Amerika,” seem now justified, for ‘‘Grateful 
America” has at last begun a gracious task 
and a delightful duty. Americans, while 
abroad, welcome these tokens of hearts at 
home, and go eagerly to see them. + Of ap- 
preciation the Dutch have shown all that. 
could be desired.—Holland-America Line 
Monthly. : 


Concerning Church News. 


The Christian Register needs the assistance 
of ministers and laymen in every Unitarian 
parish in the United States, to the end that 
news from the churches may be reported. 

It must be evident to any one who thinks 
about it for a moment that the editor of 
‘‘Church News” cannot know even the most 
important things which happen in our 
widely scattered churches. The editor has 
learned by sore experience that it isnot safe 
to trust the ordinary reports in the news- 
papers. The probability is that, if the editor 
depends upon such reports, a protest will 
come against the printing of such incorrect 
statements. 

If-in every parish the minister would at- 
tend to the report of important movements 
or events, and if some lay person were ap- 
pointed to furnish the news, our columns 
would be filled. It ought to be evident that 
the Christian Register cannot select such re- 
porters or pay for their services. 

The object of such reports is to stir up in 
the parishes wholesome emulation, to in- 
struct one another in new methods, and es- 
pecially to carry the tidings of what is going 
on “at home’”’ to thousands of our people 
scattered throughout the Union. Our de- 
nomination is’so small and compact that, if 
all would co-operate, it would be easy in the 
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course of the year to bring the work of all our 
churches to the attention of our readers. 

The method of sending reports is impor- 
tant. They should be brief, carefully written 
on one side of the paper, and carefully cor- 
rected, ready for printing. Newspaper clip- 
pings and other miscellaneous matter make 
work for the editor, which ought to be done 
by the reporter in each parish. 


The Church in Modern Life. 


Mr. James E. Odlin, speaking recently be- 
fore the North Middlesex Conference, said 
the church of modern life is not the Holy 
Catholic Apostolic Church, or any branch 
thereof, but the true church of God, which 
disbelieves all the miracles related in the 
Bible and denies all superstition, but yet 
believes in God. ‘This is the true church, 
not only of the future, but of the present. 

The duty of that church is to enkindle 
morality with enthusiasm, a duty which, as 
Matthew Arnold insisted in “Literature and 
Dogma,” is the supreme function of religion. 
Men outside the church may be upright, but 
to be enthusiastically banded together to ad- 
vance morals and ethics in an organization 
which recognizes and worships God makes 
a church. ‘The success that has attended the 
work of the Unitarian church is therefore 
to be measured by the amount of enthusiasm 
which it has put into its work. This is not 
measured by the amount which it has paid 
into the multitudinous benevolences of other 
Christian churches. Indeed, this is often a 
way of buying satisfaction for efforts one 
dislikes to put forth. The call of to-day to 
the Unitarian church is to awaken the world 
within it and around it to enthusiastic, and 
not perfunctory, practice of the Golden Rule. 

The true church, which is the Unitarian 
church, has also a teaching function. It 
must tell men what to believe, not in the sense 
that it would bind the human conscience, but 
in order that it may tell inquirers what the 
truth is. We have slight and inadequate 
symbols for this. What we need is a creed, 
not to bind men’s consciences, but to tell 
men what, by and large, the most of us agree 
upon. Therefore, once in each ten years a 
body of our best thinkers should draw up in 
terms that a sane world can understand a 
statement of what the major portion of the 
church believes, as a platform for evangelism. 
When the text “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature” 
was inserted in Matthew, it interpolated only 
what was already in Mark and Luke as well. 
The spirit of those books is evangelistic and 
imperative even if not put in words, but the 
church needed to have it in words in order 
to foster its aggressiveness. So we need to 
have the purpose and motive of our church 
declared, and we should no longer be ex- 
pected to shingle on to a fog bank. 

It is also a supreme function of the church 
to bring men to God-consciousness. The 
Unitarian Sunday-schools, with their con- 
fusion during their sessions like that in a pub- 
lic school at recess, need to have the children 
taught to know God through prayer, and 
come to reverence for the holy mysteries 
of life. Mere knowledge of Palestine, and 
of the sacred books and their contents, is 
valuable chiefly because it may be the vehicle 
for leading the soul into the holy verities of 
God-consciousness. No man fully lives that 
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does not know in his heart the impact of 
God who is spirit. Unitarian laymen should 
consecrate themselves to the priesthood of 
this revelation. Each day should they seek 
the illumination which comes through prayer. 

To reveal to the world our message in the 
three functions above described is a duty, be- 
cause alone of modern religious organizations 
we have the truth which the modern world 
needs if it is not to turn from evangelical 
religion to agnosticism, and we shall be judged 
before the judgment seat if we meet not the 
obligation laid upon us by our knowledge of 
the truth. Knowledge is sometimes power, 
but it always spells responsibility, and- the 
Unitarian church is not exempt from that 
responsibility. The religious anguish of 
doubting evangelicals calls to us for light, 
sweetness, and peace through our evangel of 
a religion without miracle, portent, or sign, 
but with the graces of candor, purity, truth, 
and God-consciousness. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The Presbyterian comments on Rey. John 
Haynes Holmes’s definitions of ‘‘liberal’’ 
and ‘conservative,’ in his lectures in the 
course on ‘‘Christian Unity” at the Mount 
Morris church, New York:— 


Mr. Holmes makes the soul of man the 
centre of everything, as the ancient astron- 
omers made the earth the centre of the physi- 
cal universe. As they left out the sun, so 
Mr. Holmes would leave out God. ‘The 
value of Christ, the Bible, the Church, are 
not estimated according to their relation to 
God, but according to their relation to the 
human soul. ‘The error here is akin to the 
materialist when he magnifies matter into 
the chief thing. Mr. Holmes magnifies the 
human soul as chief, but the evangelical 
believer magnifies God in Christ as all in all, 
and above all, and over all. 

Mr. Holmes is in part right when he says 
the division between liberalism and evangel- 
ism is horizontal, and not vertical, that it is 
found in all churches. ‘This is true, and it is 
dué to the very teachings which Mr. Holmes 
propagates, when he makes it appear that 
doctrine is artificial, and purpose and motive 
only is vital. This is the modern religious 
vice. But it is rapidly being rediscovered. 
The line of truth in purpose and motive is 
being drawn and magnified, and it will be 
found that the real liberals in the evangelical 
churches are few, after all. They eventually 
find their own place and go over to their own 
god and their own people, among the Uni- 
tarians and Universalists. 


The Christian Commonwealth of London, 
which bears the sub-heading, ‘“‘The Organ 
of the Progressive Movement in Religion and 
Social Ethics,’”’ reports the Unitarian anni- 
versaries in England. In ‘connection with 
the report, ‘““The Passer-By,” an editorial 
contributor, remarks :— 


Years ago it used to be my duty to gather 
up “religious news” for a journal that I will 
not name, and I recall the holy horror that 
spread through the office one day when it was 
discovered that an item about a Roman 
Catholic had crept into the paper. Some- 
thing approaching consternation was reached 
when, on another occasion, a Unitarian para- 
graph was detected among the Nonconformist 
news. Readers were supposed to be pining 
for news about Anglicans, Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Baptists, and other Prot- 
estant ““Trinitarians,” but fearful of being 
contaminated by men who had been either 
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seduced by the Scarlet Woman or infected 


with the Socinian heresy. Whatever chances 
the Romanist had of getting to heaven, the 
Unitarian certainly had fewer. Intolerant 
and uncharitable as the attitude of the ortho- 
dox Trinitarian to the Unitarian has seemed 
to be, it would at least be consistent and even 
justifiable if he really believed what he imag- 
ined he believed and until recently professed 
to believe—namely, that Jesus of Nazareth 
was ‘‘God Almighty walking on earth,” 
to quote a phrase once used to me by the 
late Rev. H. R. Haweis to indicate what he 
personally did not believe. But times have 
changed, and with them thought and belief 
and expression. ‘To-day in regard to the 
person of Jesus the divergence of view, on the 
one hand, among, for instance, Congrega- 
tional ministers themselves is greater than 
it is, on the other, between the Congregational 
and Unitarian bodies collectively; or, as the 
Dean of St. Paul’s put it at the luncheon on 
Wednesday, ‘‘There are High, Broad, and 
Low Churchmen in every denomination. 
All honor to Dr. John Hunter, Mr. Rhondda 
Williams, Mr. Campbell, Dr. Orchard, and 
a few other Free Churchmen, who have led 
the way in fraternizing with Unitarians and 
preaching in their pulpits! A still further 
advance along the toilsome path of religious 
freedom is marked by the acceptance by the 
Dean of the metropolitan cathedral of an 
invitation to take part in the anniversary 
meetings of the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association. Dean Inge not only delivered 
the Essex Hall Lecture on Wednesday morn- 
ing, but afterwards attended a public lunch- 
eon presided over by the president of the 
Association, Mr. George H. Leigh. ‘This 
action on the part of an Anglican dignitary 
is unprecedented, and the Dean’s courage in 
taking it, his cordial spirit, and brotherly 
words are deeply appreciated, and will do 
much to promote the cause of Christian 
catholicity. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, SECRETARY. 


Working Together in a Great Cause. 


How unimportant, after all, are the dif- 
ferences that separate the denominations is 
evident from the readiness with which they 
co-operate in practical matters. An over- 
mastering impulse brings them together when 
some emergency arises. The work of relig- 
ious education is a case in point. At the 
very time when denominational differences 
were most acute the International Sunday 
School Association was formed. Although 
this Association from the first refused fellow- 
ship to any but so-called “evangelical” 
churches, it none the less brought together 
people so antagonistic in theology as Metho- 
dists and Presbyterians, and so diverse in 
method as Friends, on the one side, and 
Episcopalians and Baptists, on the other. 
And when, eleven years ago, it was felt that 
the mighty Sunday-school movement should 
be lifted into higher ways and made respon- 
sive to modern knowledge of educational 
methods, all theological distinctions were 
cast aside, even the shibboleth “‘evangelical”’ 
was dropped, and liberals joined with con- 
servatives in one great movement, the Re- 
ligious Education Association. In this or- 
ganization Unitarians are not only admitted 
freely, but are welcomed as leaders whenever, 
as individuals, they show marked ability. 
The education of the child in right living, in 
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an understanding of common religious truth, 
and in a right attitude toward God and man 
transcends all sectarian ambitions and theo- 
logical technicalities. 

It was in this larger spirit of brotherhood 
that the Providence, R.I., Superintendents’ 
Union invited the secretary of this Depart- 
ment to be its speaker on the 2oth of last 
month. For years the Baptist churches in 
that predominantly Baptist city had main- 
tained a Sunday-school Union. Within a 
year they have disbanded this ancient or- 
ganization so as to clear the field for the 
formation of a new Union on broader lines. 
At the start the question confronted them 
where the new organization would draw the 
line limiting fellowship. After full and 
candid discussion it was unanimously resolved 
that there should be absolutely no theological 
barriers, but that the Union should be open 
to all churches in the city on equal terms. 
It was not as an outsider, therefore, tolerated 
for the moment, but as a fellow-worker in a 
common catise that the secretary of this 
Department was welcomed at their banquet 
and conference, and his address on the pro- 
motion of the spirit of reverence was heard 
without prejudice. 

In the same spirit, that very International 
Sunday School Association, which has yet 
its ‘““evangelical’’ limitations of membership, 
has in Massachusetts asked the co-operation 
of Unitarians and Universalists in a common 
effort to promote temperance sentiment in 
Sunday schools. At a meeting of the 
State Superintendent and the Committee 
on Moral Welfare, to which the secretary 
of this Department was invited, there was 
not the slightest evidence of the odium 
theologicum. ‘The fact was favorably com- 
mented upon that, alone of the churches there 
represented, the Unitarians have a denomina- 
tional temperance organization. Before the 
mighty evil, the threatening menace of drink, 
church lines fade away and earnest souls in 
all communions become as one. 

One more reassuring instance of this ten- 
deney to come together in the service of 
humanity through religious education is 
seen in the co-operation of our Department 
as represented (by appointment) by its 
secretary and associate secretary, with a 
similar committee from the Universalists. 
For more than a year this joint committee 
has been considering practical ways of work- 
ing together in the preparation of Sunday- 
school materials. In not one instance has 
there been the slightest intrusion of denomi- 
national differences or of separate interests. 
On October 15 last, the secretary of this De- 
partment spoke, by invitation, before the 
Boston Universalist Sunday School Union. 
Again, on July 7 next, he is to be one of the 
two invited speakers at the only evening 
session of the National Sunday School Asso- 
ciation of the Universalist church. At 
this meeting the Congregational body shows 
its fraternal good will, as the New Old South 
Church, Boston, has opened its edifice to this 
gathering, in view of the fact that, by the 
burning of their Second Church, the Uni- 
versalists have not at present a_ suitable 
auditorium in the city for the accommodation 
of the large assemblage. 

Shall not we, as Unitarians, be as broad 
as are our brethren in the other churches? 
In the matter of Sunday-school appliances, 
for example, let us strive to make our publica- 
tions so good that others will be glad to use 
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them, and then let us be generous enough not 
only to recognize good work when done by 
others, but to use it freely until we are able 
to replace it by better books of our own. 
The child is a candidate for the local church. 
By all means let him be educated into the 
goodly fellowship of his denomination. But 
above all let us see in him a prospective mem- 
ber of the great and all-including Church of 
Earnest Souls. The right religious educa- 
tion of childhood presents a problem large 
enough to humble our local and sectarian 
pride, and the goal sought is exalted enough 
to bring together into a goodly fellowship the 
earnest souls of all the churches. 


Che Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Young People’s oe at the Shoals. 


Once more the Isles of Shoals Summer 
Meetings Association has invited the young 
people of our denomination to share in a day 


Marriages, 


At Winchester, Mass., June 16, by Rev. William I. Law- 
rance, Edward N. Wills and Florence M. Perry. 

At Brookline, Mass., June 17, by Rev. William I. Law- 
rance, Harold W. Whitten and Emma E. Heintzmann. 

At the Unitarian church, Lancaster, Mass., June 17, 
by Rev. William I. Lawrance, assisted by Rev. Otto E. 
Duerr, William ‘A. Fuller, of Clinton, and Dorothy Temple, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Temple Brown of Bolton. 


At Waban, June 20, by Rev. Hilary Bygrave, Edward A. 
Bailey, of Arlington, and Edith J. Burton, of Winchester. 


Deaths. 


JAQUITH.—In Billerica, Mass., Sept. 9, 1913, Joseph 
Jaquith, 71 years. 

For many years a faithful member of the Parish Com- 
mittee of the Unitarian church. 


June 14, 1914, Mrs. Joseph Jaquith, 63 years. 
A charter member of the Women’s Alliance, in which 
she was earnestly interested. 


BLAKE.—In Pepperell, Mass., Tuesday, June 9, 1914, 
Achsah Frances Blake, wife of Edgar W. Blake. 

In the sudden passing from life of Mrs. Blake, the First 
Parish Church of Pepperell loses one of its most loyal and 
useful members and the Alliance branch a constant and 
diligent worker. Besides her husband she leaves an only 
sister, one son, and three young grandchildren. She was 
prominent in all the organizations and movements for the 
betterment of her town, devoted to the care and health of 
her family, and always interested in the large circle of friends 
to whom her cheerful energetic personality, with a talent 
for planning and arranging, coupled with great taste in 
decoration, made her services always most valuable. Her 
last active work for the,church was at the time of the 
installation of Rev. D. R. Child as minister, in April last, 
Coming to us from another communion, she entered into 
our aims and work with heartfelt energy and zeal, Her 
loss is great, her memory most blessed. 


MRS. M. E. CRAFT. 


Mrs. M. E. Craft of Cambridge, a loyal, ardent Uni- 
tarian, and reader of the Christian Register for more than 
fifty years, being greatly interested in each issue till the 
five weeks of her final illness, passed away June rt, at the 
advanced age of ninety-one years, after a brief illness fol- 
lowing a series of years of gradually failing health due to 
the infirmities of age. She was a member of the Harvard 
Street Unitarian Church, Cambridge, an active worker in 
the Women’s Alliance on the visiting and other commit- 
tees. She was most liberal and outspoken in her religious 
belief, but expressed her convictions in the gentlest words 
withal. 

All appreciated her comradeship, the spirit of which was 
shed abroad in her circle of loving friends. She leaves a 
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daughter, Mrs. V. S. Taylor, with whom she made her 
home, who is secretary of the Sabbath-school, and who suc- 
ceeded her mother on her retirement from the various com- 
mittees; alsoa grand-daughter, Alice Craft Taylor, a grad- 
uate of Boston University, and superintendent of the Dor- 
chester Sabbath-school. 

Those nearest and dearest to her will miss her cheerful 
presence, as well as her church friends and associates, by 
whom she was deeply respected and loved. 


Truly, “she hath done what she could.” w. 


MRS. ANNA HOSMER SAVARY. 


The death of Mrs. Savary, which occurred at Groveland, 
Mass., in her seventy-third year, on May 23, ought not to 
pass without note. Her heredity and environment worked 
together to make her a Unitarian of the best type, and 
throughout the sunshine and shadow of a varied career she 
illustrated well the graces that flow from the consistent 
practice of our simple and beautiful faith. From both 
parents she derived our best traditions. Her father was the 
Rey. Dr. George W. Hosmer, thirty years pastor at Buffalo, 
N.Y., and later president of Antioch College, a devoted 
and effective exponent of our principles for a full half- 
century. Her mother was the daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
James Kendall of Plymouth, Mass., for fifty-nine years 
the minister of the ancient parish of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
She married, at twenty-one, the Rev. William H. Savary, 
an earnest and self-sacrificing minister during thirty years 
at West Newton, Elisworth, Me., Canton, South Boston, 
and Green Harbor, Mass., fulfilling always at her hus- 
band’s side the often obscure but difficult duties of a 
minister’s wife. In this sphere her sweetness, tact, 
persistence, and courage were always apparent, and she 
won love while she labored and sympathized. Her 
father was called in his day an “ideal parish minister,” 
and she inherited perhaps from him an aptness in dealing 
with old and young, in times of joy and sorrow, which 
developed in lovely and effective ways, whatever her sur- 
roundings. In aJl her homes she was a promoter of 
gentleness, self-forgetfulness, refinement, of all things which 
make for the higher life. In her later years she stood 
venerable, her powers unimpaired by age, her virtues 
richly ripened, a mother in our Israel, whose simple presence 
evoked the best in the hearts of all who came within her 
circle, 
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Address, Arthur D. Starbuck, 106 Hillside Avenue, Arling- 
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Transfer Arrangements. 
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Frank S. Waterman, President. 
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Marconi Telegraph and Cable Address, 
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at these gatherings, and Wednesday, July 15, 
has been turned over to their ministrations. 

The invitation having been accepted, the 
committee is pleased to announce that Mr. 
Otto Lyding, a recent graduate of the Har- 
vard Divinity School, and lately appointed 
assistant minister of the First Church, Rox- 
bury, has consented to conduct the early 
morning devotional service in the stone 
meeting-house, followed later in the forenoon 
by an address in the hotel auditorium by 
Mr. Frederick M. Eliot, assistant to the min- 
ister of the First Parish, Cambridge, his topic 
being ‘‘The Duties of Young People in a Free 
Church.’’ Both these young men have at- 
tained some distinction in their chosen field, 
and their share of the morning’s programme 
is already being much anticipated. 

A concert in the evening, by the choir in 
attendance during the week, will bring the 
day to a close. 

We hear rumors of several groups of young 
people planning to be in attendance for this 
day;- and we look forward to the fulfilment 
of this word when the time comes. 

Young people from Maine, New Hampshire, 
and, Northeastern Massachusetts can very 
easily take the sail in the early morning hours 
and arrive in ample time for the services of the 
forenoon. A delightful outing can be made 
of this occasion, combining both pleasure and 
profit. Dinner may be purchased at the hotel, 
or a picnic lunch, arranged from one’s own 
basket, may be enjoyed on the rocks. 

If more than the day’s stay is contemplated, 
room reservations should be secured at once. 

It is earnestly hoped that every young 
person who can be present will make a great 
effort to be on hand. It encourages the 
speakers, who often sacrifice many hours ot 
their own vacation period to come in response 
to our invitation, and inspires them when 
large audiences sit before them; and it cer- 
tainly pleases the officers and directors of the 
Shoals Association to see a keen interest in 
the Young People’s Day. Let us all meet at 
the Shoals on Wednesday, July 15, then! 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At Manchester-by-the-Sea, First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Palfrey Perkins of First Parish, 
Brighton, will preach Sunday, June 28, eleven 
o'clock. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from Edward Perry Daniels, of 
the Meadville Theological School, an applica- 
tion for the certificate of commendation 
issued by this Committee. Louis C. Cornish, 
Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Secre- 
tary, 10 Prospect Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Meetings. 


NortH MIDpLESEX CONFERENCE.—The 
ninety-sixth session was held Thursday, June 
11, with the Liberal Christian Church of 
Wilton, N.H., Rev. John H. Wilson, minister. 
The president, Mr. Thomas H. Elliott of 
Lowell, presided. The session opened with 
prayer by Rev. S. L. Elberfeld of Peterboro, 
music, and singing. Routine business trans- 
acted, the president introduced as the 
principal speaker of the morning, James E. 
Odlin, Esq., of Lynn, president of the Essex 
Conference, who spoke on ‘“‘The Place of 
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the Church in Modern Life.’’ The address 
was followed by discussion by the president, 
Mrs. Harvey Whiting of Wilton, Rev. C. T. 
Billings of Lowell, Rev. FE. M. Grant of 
Wilton Centre, Mr. Bales of Wilton, Rev. 
William T. Hutchins of Francestown, Rev. 
D. R. Child of Pepperell, Rev. M. B. Town- 
send of Nashua, Rev. G. C. Wright of Lowell, 
and Rev. C. E. Park of Boston. The noon 
devotional service was conducted by Rev. 
M. B. Townsend, after which Mr. Wilson, in 
behalf of the ladies of the Wilton church, 
invited the assembly to dinner, and said 


grace. ‘The afternoon meeting opened with 
singing. The roll-call of the churches 
showed an attendance of 12 ministerial 


and 213 lay delegates. Summer meetings 
at the Isles of Shoals and Proctor Academy, 
Andover, N.H., were announced. ‘Tribute 
of appreciation of the indebtedness of the 
denomination was voted Mr. George H. Ellis 
of the Christian Register, by a rising vote. 
The Unitarian Advance was congratulated 
for its prosperity. The resolution to make 
the New England Missionary Council a 
permanent organization, and, in union with 
New England Committee of the American 
Unitarian Association, to have supervision 
of missionary work in New England, was 
voted unanimously. The president then 
introduced as the principal speaker of the 
afternoon, Mr. William H. Sayward of 
Boston, president of the Essex Conference, 
who spoke on “‘ The Efficient Congregation.” 
The address was discussed briefly, from 
lack of time. The session closed with votes 
of thanks to the Wilton church for its 
generous hospitality, and to the speakers, 
and with distribution of mountain laurel. 
Rey. John H. Wilson gave the benediction. 
George C. Wright, Secretary. 


THE Marne CoNnFERENCE.—The fifty- 
first annual session was held with the Uni- 
tarian church of Augusta, June 9 and ro. 
Rev. Robert P. Doremus had charge of the 
Tuesday evening religious service. ‘The 
speakers were Justice Leslie C. Cornish and 
former Chiet Justice William Penn White- 
house. Having two laymen as speakers was 
something of a departure from the common 
practice, but in this case it proved a good 
departure. Both speakers were at their 
best, and set high the spirit of the succeed- 
ing meetings. Wednesday morning the 
formal opening of the Conference took place, 
with numerous delegates present. After 
the reading of reports and the appointment 
of committees, the forenoon session was 
taken over by the Maine branches of the 
Women’s Alliance. The annual 
was given by Miss Anna M. Bancroft, on 
“Our Opportunities and Our Responsibili- 
ties,’ and was practical and inspiring. It 
is hoped that the address given may be 
printed and circulated. A service of com- 
munion was in charge of Rev. D. M. Wilson. 
The afternoon session began with a roll-call 
of churches, and other business. Rey. A. R. 
Scott read a paper entitled ‘““Our Unitarian 
Opportunity in Present-day Religion.” 
He said that at no time in the history of 
human thought has there been so serious 
and thorough an inquiry into the nature and 
value of religion as now. This examination 
has been concerned with the worth of religion 
both to the individual and to society. Rev. 
L. G. Wilson opened the discussion by timely 
observations in regard to world-wide op- 


address. 
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portunities ever open to the Unitarian gos- 
pel. A fitting close to the Conference 
session was the Wednesday evening religious 
service, conducted by Rev. Paul S. Phalen 
and Rev. Charles R. Joy. ‘The preacher 
was Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham. In 
his discourse he compared the growth and 
changes of religion to the growth and changes 
of people’s clothes in one of the miracles 
mentioned in the Bible. It was said that 
the clothes of the people waxed not old as 
the people wandered about in the wilderness, 
but they must have changed to fit the needs 
of the people-—So religion has changed 
somewhat—to fit ‘our present-day needs. 
Religion is the garment of the soul, and it 
protects us against sorrow and disaster. It 
is a thing of comfort. So religion should 
grow as life advances, in order that it may 
fit the needs of the people. At the present 
day social service is religion, and charitable 
judgment is religion; and there are as many 
ways of being religious as there are of being 
good. Silent trust and reverence, however, 
have always been and always will be a part 
of religion—in that, religion will not change. 
The following officers were elected: president, 
Hon. William Penn Whitehouse; vice-presi- 
dents, Rev. D. M. Wilson and Hon. Richard 
Webb; secretary-treasurer, Rev. L. R. 
Daniels. A resolution was passed, express- 
ing the belief that the enforcement of the 
prohibitionary law is a great help to the 
cause of temperance and order, and that, as 
such enforcement depends almost entirely 
upon the will of the people, therefore the 
Conference commends to the churches 
the importance of a firm stand of the people 
to furnish the foundation for the enforce- 
ment of the law by the constituted officials. 
Another resolution showed that the Maine 
Conference endorses the suggestion of the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, that each 
church of our denomination contribute 
annually to the treasury of the Pension 
Society the sum of one per cent. of the salary 
paid by that church to its minister, and that 
the Conference recommend this suggestion 
to all the churches of its membership as 
worthy of adoption. 


Churches. 


BELLINGHAM, WaASH.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev, Fred Alban Weil: The last even- 
ing service out of town before the summer 
interim was conducted at Blaine, on June 7. 
Regular evening services have been held at 
Lynden, Sedro Woolley, and Blaine during 
the year, and other preaching stations are 
also upon the list supplied from the Belling- 
ham church. The work at Blaine is new the 
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past season, and has developed an interesting 
situation. From a small group of a dozen, 
the congregations have increased to sixty. 
Those attending are mostly Icelanders. 
There is an orthodox Icelandic church in 
Blaine, and the organist became a Unitarian. 
He agreed to play for the orthodox minister 
as long as the orthodox minister did not try 
to convert him. A number of others in the 
orthodox Icelandic church gradually became 
interested in Unitarianism, until finally the 
situation resulted in a separation from the 
orthodox church by the Unitarian Icelanders, 
since attendance upon its sessions and the 
situation in general became trying. At the 
last evening service held in Blaine a choir 
of twelve men, Icelanders, formerly of the 
orthodox church, led the singing. Most of 
the congregation present was Icelandic. The 
Bellingham Unitarian minister preached a 
sermon of an hour, without notes, which was 
listened to with vital interest. The message 
of Unitarianism means much to those who 
are breaking away from the fear of hell-fire 
for the larger ideal of God and life. This is 
a situation which is often occurring, as it is 
with the Icelandic Unitarians of Blaine, in 
emerging from orthodoxy. 


Concorp, N.H.—Second Congregational 
Society, Rev. Charles A. Wing: It is pleasant 
to report the recent noteworthy activities of 
this Society. The fifty-fifth May festival 
witnessed the début in fancy dances and 
marches of a fresh array of little children. 
Every year there appears a new crop of 
these ‘‘upspringing blossoms,’’ as an old 
chronicle calls them. For their benefit a 
Mother Goose operetta, ‘“‘Peggy’s Dream,” 
was presented by the Boston Juvenile 
Players. The evening entertainment, pre- 
ceding general dancing, was a concert by 
the Dartmouth Glee Club. The men in the 
parish, instigated by Mr. Wing, have put 
new life into their Unitarian Club, which 
will proceed along practically undenomina- 
tional lines as an agency for civic improve- 
ment. Half the sixty members are uncon- 
nected with the church, but are drawn into 
the club because there they hear live topics 
expounded, each by a ‘“‘man who knows.” 
The-closing meeting for the season was an 
open one, and Mr. Will M. Cressy gave an 
illustrated talk on Japan which was marked 
by his characteristic humor and by first- 
hand knowledge of Japanese attractions and 
conditions. The Sunday-school has increased 
in numbers, and observed a Conmamencement 
Sunday on June 14. It has adopted green 
as a color. For the first time, class exer- 
cises were given, showing the regular work of 
the year. On the following day more than 
a hundred persons visited the display of 
modelling, book and map making, examina- 
tion papers, etc. The Sunday-school is fa- 
vorably known to all interested in religious 
instruction, and is one of those which have 
been asked to send an exhibit to the Sunday 
School Institute at Meadville. 


E.isworts, Mg.—First Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rev. John W. Tickle: The ladies of the 
Alliance will hold a fair in Hancock Hall 
during the first week in August. As a con- 
sequence of what the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association said in his report 
concerning the changing of the name of our 
denomination, the Bible class, on Sunday, 
June 14, discussed the question, and unani- 
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The Christian Register 


mously voted that it would not be wise or 
expedient to change the name. The Ells- 
worth pastor has commenced to hold preach- 
ing services in the First Unitarian Church, 


Lamoine. ‘There was a good attendance on 
June 14. 
WAVERLEY, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 


Rev. Charles A. Allen: On Sunday afternoon, 
June 14, a very interesting service was held 
formally to receive and dedicate the new pipe- 
organ which-has been installed. This recent 
accession has proved most useful and inspir- 
ing, and adds much to the dignity and 
religious value of the services. Mrs. Louisa 
M. Clark, who died in 1911, was a loyal 
member of this church, and left a bequest of 
$1,000 to the parish, which was placed in a 
fund for the purchase of an organ. This 
spring, by the additions of liberal donations 
by her son, Dr. Leonard B. Clark, and others, 
the organ was installed and dedicated to her 
memory. It is a two-manual organ, made 
by the Hastings Company of Weston, of 
simple design, which adapts itself to the 
quiet interior of the church. In presenting 
the organ to the parish, Dr. Clark said: 
“Tn the stress of our daily life we realize 
the truth of the words that ‘toil, trial, and 
suffering still await us.’ But we come to 
this place week by week, to find, as it were, 
a very Bethel where we may dream dreams, 
and see visions, as of ladders extending from 
earth to heaven, with angels ascending and 
descending, whose voices give us faint echoes 
of the music of the spheres; and so, with souls 
refreshed and strengthened by the words of 
peace and hope that we have heard, and with 
our hearts comforted and encouraged by 
the sweet music of this organ, may we go 
forth each week to keep the faith steadfast, 
and to quit us like men.” ‘The pastor, Mr. 
Allen, gave an address, in which he expressed 
the appreciation of the parish for the gift, 
and also a tribute of affection and admiration 
for the life and character of Mrs. Clark. An 
excellent musical programme added much 
interest to the service. 


Personals. 


Rev. Granville Pierce has resigned the 
pastorate of the First Religious Society of 
Carlisle, Mass., because of ill health. After 
August 1 his address will be Kingston, Mass. 


Rev. Daniel R. Freeman, who will remove 
to Grand Rapids, was given a farewell re- 
ception by All Souls’ Church, Braintree; Dr. 
Freeman will spend the month of July at 
Boothbay Harbor, Me. 


Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland, who has re- 
cently returned from his world tour as lect- 
urer under the Billings Foundation, and was 
recently installed minister of the new Uni- 
tarian Society of Poughkeepsie, N.Y., and 
Rey. William H. Morrison, pastor of the 
Unitarian church at Nashua, N.H., have 
both been honored with the degree of D.D., 
conferred by Tufts College at the Commence- 
ment exercises, June 18. 


Rev. Thomas Van Ness, the minister of 
the Second Unitarian church of Brookline, 
sails from Montreal to England to take 
charge during the month of July of the his- 
toric Unitarian church at Warwick. Mr. 
Van Ness will be in residence in Leamington, 
close by Warwick. He will preach and 
lecture under the auspices of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 
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Isles of Shoals Meetings. 


There has been an unusual demand for 
rooms at the Shoals meetings this year. 
There is always room for one more at the 
Oceanic or Appledore, but persons desiring 
to go will do well to write for rooms and send 
their membership fees as soon as possible. 
There is plenty of room at the Appledore for 
both weeks and at the Oceanic from the 20th 
to the 27th. Free transportation between 
the islands will be offered to members of the 
Association to and from ALL the meetings. 
Several of the sessions will be held at the 
Appledore, where nearly one hundred mem- 
bers are now booked. Please send full 
names, exact dates, and $1 per person for 
each week, for membership certificates, to 
Carl B. Wetherell, x1 Fuller Place, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Dere and There. 


It was not wholly for the striking effect 
that Napoleon introduced red trousers into 
the armies of Europe. He wished-to create 
a market for the madder root that the French 
farmers raised, and his plan was successful 
until aniline dyes appeared. Now the trousers 
are to go the way of the madder root. 


They are banding birds in England. By 
that means they have found out that one 
English swallow spent the winter in the 
Orange Free State, and another in Natal. 
It seems that the birds that nest farthest 
north go farthest south in winter. Why? 
Partly, at least, because they find the nesting 
and feeding grounds that intervene between 
their two homes already occupied by others 
of their species. 


The least simple and the least elegant of 
all reigns in France was probably that of 
Louis Philippe, for the reason that Louis 
Philippe and his entourage had determined 
to be simple. Of all the ladies left over from 
the preceding régime, the least simple and 
the least elegant was Mme. de Genlis, who 
had moulded the mind of Louis Philippe and 
given a third-rate tone of pretension to the 
time. Everybody said, “I will be simple,” 
and everybody tried hard for simplicity, 
justeas everybody now seems to be trying 
hard to have “red blood,” or to be “effi- 
cient,” or to ‘“‘let a little sunshine in.”’— 
M., F. Egan, in Century. 


A SUMMER CAMPAIGN 


While good people take vacations 
Evil gets in its work 


THE SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE FEDERATION 


can furnish 50 different, striking, educational 
Posters on the effects of drink to work while 
you are away. 


Arrange before taking your vacation to have 
one a week posted prominently while you are 
gone. 


Have mailed to your friends “Alcohol in 
Every-day Life,’ or a set of 50 small poster 
reproductions. 


Other good material. Send 19c. for samples. 


THE SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE FEDERATION 


23 Trull Street, Boston, Mass. 
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‘ WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 
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“My dear, what mountains in domestic WrAeanene Ao bride? Na kitten Macao: 


life give you most trouble?” ‘‘The kitchen 


range.” —Judge. 


“J’'m afraid,’ said Mrs. Twickembury, 
“that the young people of the present day 
are too much inclined to indulge in sectarian 
amusements on Sunday.” 


Author: “Why, sir, that book will be 
read with pleasure when Dickens and Thack- 
eray are forgotten.’ Publisher: “I don’t 
doubt it, but we can’t wait that long for re- 
sults.” 


Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
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C. H. StepHenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Unfortunate Pedestrian (who has been 
knocked down and is a little dazed): ‘‘ Where 
aml? WhereamI?” Enterprising Hawker: 
“Bre y’ are, sir—map o’ London, one 
penny.’ —Punch. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,’”’ 
‘““THE CAROL,” *“*JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


Mistress: “‘Why have you put two hot- 
water bottles in my bed, Bridget?” Bridget: 
“Sure, mum, wan of thim was leaking, and 
I didn’t know which, so I put both in to 
make sure.”—Punch. 


A Friend minister, who removed from Nan- 
tucket to Hudson, N.Y., was once attending 
a meeting where the people had been urged 
without avail-to come forward and fill up the 
front seats. At last he arose, and said, 
“Friends, fleet forward! There is too much 
weight aft to sail well’’; and the people came. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
procedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination.  - 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed... . I am lock: 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


Young Arthur had the study of anatomy 
at school, and had shown interest in the 
course. One afternoon as he was hungrily 
eating a generous-sized piece of bread and 
molasses, he asked his mother, in grave 
perplexity, ‘‘Mother, I know where my 
liver is, but where is my bacon?’’—Harper’s 
Monthly. 


A Kansas school-teacher was drilling her 
composition class on the relative value of 
words and phrases. The phrase ‘horse 
sense’’ was discussed, and she told one of 
the boys to write a sentence containing that 
phrase. The boy labored for ten minutes 
and produced this: ‘“‘My father didn’t lock 
the barn door, and he ain’t seen the horse 
sense.’’—Selected. 


Upton Sinclair told this story about a 
school address he once made: ‘‘It was a 
school of little boys,” said Mr. Sinclair, 
“and I opened my address by laying a coin 
upon the table. ‘I am going to talk about 
socialism,’ I said, ‘and when I finish, the 
boy who gives me the best reason for turn- 
ing socialist will get the money,’ The boys 
were all converted. I began to question 
them. ‘You are a socialist,’ I said to the 
first. ‘Yes, sir,’ he replied. ‘And why 
are you a socialist?’ I asked. He pointed 
to the coin. ‘Because I need the money,’ 
he said.” 


At the Boston Relief Station recently 
Assistant District Attorney was examining 
Dr. Brickley of the Station in regard to the 
injuries to one Giuseppe Neapolitani. The 
doctor started to read: “Patrick Murphy, 
admitted January’— ‘‘Hold on,” said Mr. 
Webber, “‘I don’t want records about Patrick 
Murphy, but Giuseppe Neapolitani.” “It’s 
the same man,” protested the doctor. ‘The 
son of the injured man confirmed the state- 
ment, and said his father’s name was Patrick 
Murphy. “Did he ever go by any other 
name,’ asked Mr. Webber, still doubtful, 
“Oh, yes,” ejaculated the youngster. ‘‘ When 
he came from Italy he was Giuseppe Neapoli- 
tani, but he could not get work unless he had 
a real good American name, so he changed it 
to Patrick Murphy.” Judge Callahan joined 
the jury in abroad, broad smile.—Herald. 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School. 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
New playgroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED, A.M., Principals 
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All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY 
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The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of hind and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 


its present number of students. For ca 
address the President. 
¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 
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